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= LOUIS — Monsanto Chemical 
has announced that its Organic 
icals Division will market agri- 
ral chemical formulations under 
Monsanto label in a 15-state mid- 
ern area beginning in 1956. 


he company is starting immedi- 
ly to set up the necessary whole- 
» and retail distribution to the 
ba for its new line of brand-name 


i chemicals. é 
> date, 18 products have been 
bed to the line which includes 
j-killer formulations, brush-kill- 


HOENIX — Southwestern Agro 
bmical Corp. has announced that 
ill build a $2% million plant near 
andler, Ariz., for production of an- 
Arous ammonia and other ammonia 
tilizers. 

Distribution centers for anhydrous 
are under construction at Casa 
ande and the Chandler plant site, 
d a third will be built at Yuma. 


EMPHIS—The recently expanded 


d-South Chemical Corp. of Mem-- 


is plans a chain of anhydrous am- 
bnia distributing centers along the 
sissippi River from Minnesota to 
p Gulf and along the intercoastal 
al from the Lower Rio Grande 
ley to Florida. 


Ellis T. Woolfolk, president of 
id-South, announced that Cities 


DALLAS—Plans for the erection 
an $8 million anhydrous ammonia 
bnt by Salt Lake Chemical Co., 
illas, have been pigeonholed, ac- 
rding to J. B, Allinson, Dallas, sec- 
lary-treasurer of the firm. 


The new plant was to have been 
ult on the west side of Salt Lake 
ity, Utah, where the company still 
olds an option on 100 acres of 
roperty in an industrial area. 


RFIELD, UTAH — Western 
o. ates, Inc., has announced it 
~aitepapend plans for expansion of 
dollar ammoniated 
4g ate and treble superphosphate 
at Garfield, Utah, to be com- 
early in 1956, 
8 Stauffer, president, said that 


INDUSTRY WEEK 


onsanto to Market Formulations in 
5 Midwest States Under Own Label 


ers, insecticides and crop desiccants. 

The initial sales region for Mon- 
santo’s farm chemicals includes Colo- 
rado, Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, Kansas, 
Kentucky, Michigan, Minnesota, Mis- 
souri, Montana, Nebraska, North Da- 
kota, South Dakota, Ohio and Wis- 
consin. Four sales districts have been 
established to service the area with 
district headquarters to be located at 


| Minneapolis, Des Moines, Kansas City 


and Indianapodis. 
Although a new name among farm 
‘chemical brands, Monsanto is a prin- 
(Continued on page 20) 


buthwestern Agro Chemical to Build 
2, Million Nitrogen Plant in Arizona 


All are scheduled for completion by 
Jan, 1. 

Agrochem proposes to furnish de- 
livery service to essentially all the 
1,300,000 acres under irrigation in 
central and southwestern Arizona. 


Agrochem is organized under the 
laws of Arizona to make ammonia 


(Continued on page 20) 


ities Service, Continental Oil Join 


id-South; Anhydrous Plant Planned 
— See Photo on Page 20 — 


Service Co. and Continental Oil 
Co., two of the nation’s leading 
petroleum concerns, have joined 
Mid-South in the expansion. 


The program calls for the expen- 
diture of about 10 million dollars for 
transportation and distribution facili- 
ties on the part of Mid-South. It also 
calls for the erection of an anhydrous 

(Continued on page 20) 


alt Lake Chemical Postpones Decision 
in $8 Million Anhydrous Ammonia Plant 


In a telephone interview, Mr. Allin- 
son told Croplife that plans are not 
“abandoned” for the construction of 
the NH; plant, but indicated that the 
matter at the present is in an in- 
active status. A decision about what 
direction the company will take is 
expected in the near future. 

Announcement of the firm’s origi- 
nal plans for construction of a Utah 
plant were made some 18 months 
ago, Mr. Allinson said. 


estern Phosphates to Expand Super, 
Ammoniated Phosphate Plant in Utah 


the expanded facilities are required 
to meet the heavily increased demand 
for phosphate fertilizers in the west- 
ern area, despite the fact that the 
present plant is currently operating 
120% of rated capacity. 

Wilson & Geo. Meyer & Co. is 
sales agent for Western Phosphates. 


Food Drug Extends 
Effective Date for 
Pesticide Tolerance 


By JOHN CIPPERLY 
Croplife Washington Correspondent 
WASHINGTON — The Food and 
Drug Administration last week an- 
nounced that it had extended the 
effective date of the pesticide toler- 
ance amendment until Oct. 31, 1955. 


The agency said that it had de- 
cided it was not possible for it to 
handle all applications for toler- 
ance level approval prior to the 
former July 22 amendment dead- 
line, and thus an extension was 
made. 


This extension of the deadline in- 
cludes not only growing crops through 


300 at First Day | 
Of Great Plains 


Ammonia Meeting 


By LAWRENCE A. LONG 
Editor of Croplife 


DES MOINES—A great future is 
in store for the sale of complete fer- 
tilizer mixtures, according to Dr. 
John C, Strauss, Liquidizer Corp. vice- 
president, who addressed the meeting 
of the Great Plains Agricultural Am- 
monia Assn. here July 20. 

Dr. Strauss said that “the time is 
here now for the sale of balanced 
mixed fertilizers.’”’ He discussed many 
aspects of the subject, including prob- 
lems of manufacturing and applica- 
tion. 

Some 300 persons registered on the 
opening day, and on July 21 the meet- 
ing was to continue with more discus- 
sions and a tour of experimental plots 
being conducted with Iowa State Col- 
lege, Ames. 


Dr. C. J. Chapman, University of 
Wisconsin, told the group that the 
(Continued on page 21) 


NPFI Settles in 
New Washington Office 


WASHINGTON — The National 
Plant Food Institute has announced 
that its change of address to 1700 
K St. N.W., Washington 6, D.C. was 
effective July 22. The telephone num- 
ber is District 7-0225. 
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that period but also old crop grains 
which are now held in storage. 

Even after that date it is unlikely, 
as in the case of wheat, that FDA 
would act to seize wheat treated with 
certain grain fumigants unless there 
exists a serious showing that residuals 
of these fumigants continue in the 
grain. 

This practically will mean that 
even though a fumigant continues to 
be used by a warehouseman up to 
Oct. 31, 1955, it is unlikely that FDA 
would act to seize or libel such ship- 
ments from a warehouseman after 
that date. 

It is believed by FDA that most 
of the grain fumigants now being 
used do not leave a-residual tolerance 
that would or could be harmful, but 
that issue is now under study by an 
industry scientific committee. 


Government officials report that 
the National Agricultural Chemical 
Association, headed by its execu- 
tive vice president, Lea Hitchner, 
has a comprehensive study under 
way on this subject. 


U.S. officials say that while it is 
broadly determined that grain fumi- 
gants do not leave a residual deposit 
on grain berries there is the remote 

(Continued on page 21) 


New Fertilizer 
Process Described 
To Research Group 


Reaction Converts 
Calcium Metaphosphate 


Into Soluble Material 


ST. PAUL — A new process for 
making fertilizer was described at 
the 1955 American Farm Research 
Assn, meeting on the St. Paul Cam- 
pus of the University of Minnesota 
July 13-15 by James Seymour, Illi- 
nois Farm Supply Co. research sci- 
entist. 

Mr. Seymour, who developed. the 
process, said that in two or three 
minutes it converts water insoluble 
calcium metaphosphate into a soluble 
material. 

He told the group that, up to now, 
use of calcium metaphosphate was 
most suitable as a phosphatic fertil- 
izer on acid soils. Now, however, the 

(Continued on page 21)~ 


Illinois Adopts Bulk 
Fertilizer Registration Law 


SPRINGFIELD, ILL — A new law 
has been signed by the Illinois gov- 
ernor to require registration of com- 
mercial bulk fertilizer sellers with the 
State Department of Agriculture. 
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Dr. G. G. Williams — 


Olin Mathieson 
To Initiate Program 
Of Irrigation Research 
LITTLE ROCK — Olin Mathieson 
Chemical Corp. is initiating a pro- 
gram of research on the agronomic 
and technical aspects of irrigation, 
Sam L. Nevins, vice president of the 


company’s Western Fertilizer Di- 
vision, has announced. 


Supervised by the company’s ir- 
rigation department, of which 
Thomas W. Crockett is manager, 
the program will be directed by Dr. 
G. G. Williams, Purdue University 
agronomist, who joins the company 
Aug. 1 as manager of irrigation re- 
search and planning. 


The program has three objectives: 

1. To determine the effect of ir- 
rigation in combination with high an- 
alysis water soluble fertilizers to pro- 
mote maximum yields on various soil 
types. 

2. To determine which crops and 
which soils can be most economically 
irrigated. 

3. To develop improved irrigation 
equipment and methods. 

While the program is expected to 
develop considerable data of benefit 
to farmers, it also will serve to guide 
the development of Olin Mathieson’s 
irrigation engineering and marketing 
programs, the firm stated. 

Dr. Williams since 1950 has been 

a full time staff member of Purdue 
University, engaged in research on 
soil moisture and plant growth re- 
lationships and in practical irrigation 
research on pastures, hay crops and 
corn. 
He received his Ph. D. degree from 
Purdue in January, 1954, his thesis 
being, “The Effect of Soil Moisture 
on Plant Growth and Phosphorus Up- 
take.” He is one of the authors of 
“Trrigation Guide for Indiana” and 
other publications in this field. 

Born in Victoria, Texas, Dr. Wil- 
liams was raised on farms near 
Goliad, Texas. He is a graduate of 
George Pepperdine College, Los An- 
geles. After naval service during 
World War II, he received a bachelor 
of science degree in general agricul- 
ture and a master of science in 
agronomy from the University of 
California. 

On the basis of experiments started 
in 1943, the Mathieson system of sup- 
plemental irrigation was introduced 
in Eastern markets at the end of 
World War II. The company today is 
a major marketer of supplemental ir- 
rigation equipment. 


MOSQUITO CONTROL 

NEW BRUNSWICK —Dr. Bailey 
Pepper, Rutgers University entomolo- 
gist, estimates that the New Jersey 
mosquito menace has declined 85 to 
90% since 1932, because of improved 
extermination methods. The state’s 
mosquito control program has cost 
$30 million since it started nearly a 
half century ago, he said. 


Pink Bollworm 
Quarantine Areas 
Merged into One 


WASHINGTON—The areas in six 
southwestern states regulated because 
of the pink bollworm of cotton were 
merged into a single continuous regu- 
lated area, instead of being divided as 
now into heavily and lightly infested 
areas, the U.S. Department of Agri- 
culture announced July 12. This 
change was effective July 12, and at 
the same time 20 Arkansas counties 
will be added to the regulated area. 


Prior to 1952, the heaviest con- 
centrations of the pest were in 
Texas counties along the Mexican 
border. Merging of the lightly and 
heavily infested pink pbollworm 
areas is now necessary, the depart- 
ment says, because heavy infesta- 
tions have been found sporadically 
throughout the entire regulated 
area. It is therefore no longer prac- 
ticable to operate the quarantine on 
a two-area basis. 


Coincident with these changes, the 
quarantine regulations were changed 
to redefine oil mill waste, provide 
additional means of moving edible 
okra—a host of the pink bollworm— 
from the infested area, and to modify 
the precautions applying to the move- 
ment of cotton harvesting and ginning 


The pink bollworm is the most 
serious known enemy of cotton. It 
not only reduces the yield and quality 
of the lint, but is also destructive to 
the seed and may reduce the oil con- 
tent by as much as 20 percent. Quar- 
antines are imposed as a protective 
and control measure to. prevent 
spread of the pest from infested to 
uninfested areas. Movement of un- 
processed cotton, cottonseed and cot- 
tonseed products (and other articles 
in some cases) from a quarantined 
area is regulated, and all shipments 
are subject to treatment or inspec- 
tion, 

The entire states of Arizona, 
Arkansas, Louisiana, New Mexico, 
Oklahoma and Texas are included 
within the pink bollworm quaran- 
tined area, but the regulated area 
includes only Oklahoma and Texas 
and those parts of Arizona, Arkan- 
sas, Louisiana and New Mexico ac- 
tually infested or threatened by the 
pest. With the announced change, 
areas in the latter states under 
regulation will be: 


Arizona—Counties of Cochise, Gra- 
ham, Greenlee and Santa Cruz, and 
all of Pima County except that por- 
tion lying west of the west line of 
Range 9 East. 

Arkansas—Counties of Calhoun, 
Clark, Columbia, Conway, Crawford, 
Dallas, Franklin, Garland, Hemp- 
stead, Hot Springs, Howard, Johnson, 
Lafayette, Little River, Logan, Miller, 
Montgomery, Nevada, Ouachita, 
Perry, Pike, Polk, Pope, Scott, Sebas- 
tian, Sevier, Union and Yell. 

Louisiana—Parishes of Allen, Beau- 
regard, Bienville, Bossier, Caddo, 
Calcasieu, Cameron, Claiborne, De 
Soto, Jefferson Davis, Lincoln, Nat- 
chitoches, Red River, Sabine, Union, 
Vermilion, Vernon and Webster. 

New Mexico—Counties of Catron, 
Chaves, Curry, DeBaca, Dona Ana, 
Eddy, Grant, Hidalgo, Lea, Luna, 
Otero, Quay, Roosevelt, Sierra, So- 
corro and Valencia. 


RESEARCH GROUP AWARD 


NEW YORK—tThe Davison Chemi- 
cal Co., division of W. R. Grace & Co., 
will receive the award of merit of 
the Associate Membership Division, 
Research Institute of America, for its 
use of plant committees with equal 
representation for management and 
workers. The annual award is pre- 
sented by Research Institute for prac- 
tical solutions to problems in the 
fields of human relations, company 
communications and manpower utili- 
zation. 


Dr. George Selbie Gordon 


U.S. Potash Names 
George Selbie Gordon 


As Research Director 


NEW YORK—wUnited States Pot- 
ash Co. has announced the appoint- 
ment of Dr. George Selbie Gordon 
as director of research. He is joining 
the staff of the firm immediately. 

Since March, 1951, Dr. Gordon has 
been vice president of Titanium 
Zirconium Co., Inc., Flemington, N.J., 
having been with this company since 
its inception in charge of all technol- 
ogy and development. He was grad- 
uated from Philips Exeter Academy 
in 1937, and from Princeton Univer- 
sity in 1941 with a bachelor of arts 
degree in chemistry. He received the 
degree of doctor of philosophy in 
chemistry from Northwestern Uni- 
versity in 1949. In May, 1943, Mr. 
Gordon was commissioned an ensign 
in the Naval reserve and thereafter 
was assigned to the staff of the US. 
Naval Research Laboratory at Wash- 
ington, D.C., Chemical Division, as 
development engineer. From that post 
he received discharge in July, 1946, 
with the rank of lieutenant, U.S.N.R. 
He then took up graduate studies at 
Northwestern University. 

From 1948 to 1951 he was engaged 
in research and development engi- 
neering with General Electric Co. at 
Pittsfield, Mass. 

For the time being Dr. Gordon will 
be attached to the New York office 
of U.S. Potash Company. He present- 
ly resides in Princeton, N.J; is mar- 
ried and the father of one son and 
one daughter. 


University of Kentucky 
Gets $11,500 Grant 
For Fertilizer Study 


LEXINGTON, KY.—The National 
Science Foundation has awarded an 
$11,500 contract to the University of 
Kentucky department of agronomy 
for research leading to more intelli- 
gent application of fertilizer and lime. 


Announcement of the grant was 
made jointly by Dr. G. T. Webster, 
head of the department of agronomy, 
and Dr. Merl Baker, director of 
U. of K.’s Kentucky Research Foun- 
dation. The foundation will adminis- 
ter the contract, received from the 
Division of Physical Sciences of the 
National Science Foundation, Wash- 
ington. 


Dr. W. A. Seay, professor of soils 
at the university, will serve as 
chief investigator for the project. 
Research will deal with the identi- 
fication of minerals in Kentucky 
soils and their effect in combining 
with or fixing phosphate fertilizers. 


Under a research plan described by 
Dr. Seay, laboratory and greenhouse 
studies will be carried out to de- 
termine how adding lime or calcium 
and magnesium compounds will affect 
phosphorus fixation. 


MONSANTO SALES 
SHOW INCREASE IN 
FIRST SIX MONTHS 


ST. LOUIS—Sales of Monsanty 
Chemical Co. and its Consolidated 
companies for the first six months g 
1955 amounted to $207,514 258 an 
increase of 22% over the sales of 
$169,714,534 for the first six month 
of last year. 

Net income for the first half ¢ 
1955 amounted to $16,409,680, ag 
compared to net income of $11,597. 
710 for the first half of 1954. . 

After provision for preference diy. 
dends, this was equivalent to $3.05 
per share on the $5 par value com. 
mon stock, or $1.02 per share on the 
new $2 par value common stock after 
the three-for-one split approved by 
the stockholders on July 1, 1955. For 
the first six months of 1954, the ag. 
justed earnings on the $5 par valye 


common stock were $2.15 per share W. | 
Western Agricultural : D. Var 
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Sets Annual Meeting 


SAN JOSE, CAL. — The annul 
meeting of the Western Agricultural 
Chemicals Assn. will be held Oct. 11 
1955, in Hotel Claremont, Berkeley, 
Cal. The all-day program will be an- 
nounced later. 

Membership in this association has 
increased 50% since Jan. 1, 1955, 
C. O. Barnard, executive secretary, 
expects an attendance of about 15) 
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Henry W. Rojas 


Henry W. Rojas 


Named Vice President 
Of Witco Chemical before 


pted, 
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NEW YORK — Appointment 
Henry W. Rojas as vice president 0 
export marketing has been announce 
by Max A. Minnig, executive vic 
president of Witco Chemical Co. 

Mr. Rojas will be responsible {0 
all present international operations 0 
the Witco Chemical Co. In additio 


it is expected that Mr. Rojas will in } to prepare 
crease Witco’s activities in the expor proceedi 
market by developing new outlets fog "Spection, 
the company’s manufactured chem! - 
cals and carbon blacks, the file Quar 
stated. His headquarters will be } 
New York. gned in 
Mr. Rojas joins Witco after “MMSACRAMED 
years of worldwide chemical exPe"HM, passeq 
ence. For the past 21 years he ha e California 
been with the American CyanaMMened py 
Co., most of the time as export MA"HMMhight, makir 
ager of the industrial chemical (VGMMpt. § 1955, 
sion and manager of the dycs “UMM authorize 
chemicals department of the 
mid Interamerican Corp. He } eT quarant 
travelled widely in Central and Sout shipment ¢ 
America and Europe. He has bee? 9a, infested 
member of the Export not o¢ 


Club of New York for over 10 yea ty or log 
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W. D. Van Aken 


_D. Van Aken Named 
idwest District Sales 


anager for Spencer 


KANSAS CITY—Spencer Chemi- 
Co. has announced the appoint- 
ont of W. D. Van Aken, formerly 
as-Oklahoma sales representa- 
e, to the position of midwest dis- 
ct sales manager. 
The district is comprised of Mis- 
uri, Kansas, Oklahoma, Nebraska, 
bxas and Colorado. Mr. Van Aken, 
o has held the sales position in 
ansas and Oklahoma since 1948, will 
replaced in Kansas by J. R. Crail, 
o has been assistant to Claude 
d, manager of Spencer’s agricul- 
al chemicals sales. 
Mr. Van Aken has been with 
bencer since 1947. A native of Kan- 
, he was graduated from Kansas 
ate college. in 1947, with a BS. 
Mecree in business administration, 
M@llowing service in the air force, 
pm which he was discharged’as a 
pjor. 
Mr. Van Aken is married, and they 
ve two children, a son and a daugh- 
r. He will continue to make his 
me in Prairie Village, Kansas, 
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alifornia Pest 
ontrol Bill Signed 


ACRAMENTO—Gov. Goodwin J. 
ight, California governor, has 
pned Assembly Bill 3026, which 
thorizes a structural pest control 
erator to employ field representa- 
es in obtaining pest control work. 
The measure, which becomes effec- 
e Sept. 8, 1955, also authorizes the 
ing of unlicensed ‘individuals to 
rform work on contracts covering 


ident bod-destroying organisms only after 
I gotiations or signing of a contract 
a d before any job has been com- 
ntment 
resident OMM#The bill also provides that each 
announcediember of the State Structural Pest 
cutive viC@@Pntrol Board shall receive $20 for 
al Co. ch day’s attendance at board meet- 


Bs. The members presently receive 
f Compensation. They also would 
required by provisions of the new 
' to prepare a complete transcript 


all proceedings to be open for pub- 
INspection, 
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st Quarantine Law 
in California 


SACRAMENTO — Assembly Bill 
' Passed by the recent session of 


o after 4 
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Potato Late Blight Forecasting Service 
Established in Aroostook County, Maine 


WASHINGTON—An “on-the-spot” 
late blight warning service, estab- 
lished in Aroostook County, Maine, 
this year, is expected to help prevent 
extensive future losses on the Maine 
potato crop to this disease, the U.S. 
Department of Agriculture said re- 
cently. 

Instituted by the U.S. Department 
of Agriculture and the Maine Agricul- 
tural Experiment Station, this service 
represents an extension of the depart- 
ment’s cooperative Plant Disease 
Warning Service, which for seven 
years has been providing this nation’s 
growers of fruits, vegetables, and 
tobacco with advance information on 
such destructive diseases as late 
blight of potato and tomatoes; downy 
mildew of watermelons, cantaloupes 
and lima beans, and blue mold of 
tobacco. 


In the past years, late blight has 


caused losses of as many as 
4,700,000 bu.—10% of the total 
potato crop of Aroostook County. 


Although this is the first time local- 
ized late blight forecasting has been 
attempted, USDA plant pathologists 
say that research trials of a similar 
nature in previous years indicate that 
the system will work efficiently. In 
addition, analysis of 52 years of 
weather records in which occurrence 
of late blight was related to certain 
combinations of rainfall and tempera- 
ture, showed that presence or ab- 
sence of the disease could have been 
correctly predicted 92% of the time. 

Late blight will be forecast follow- 
ing 10 days of weather favorable to 
the disease (a total of 1.2 inches of 
rain and a mean temperature of 77 
degrees F. or below). 


Dr. Russell plant patholo- 
gist with USDA’s Agricultural Re- 
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search Service actively cooperating 
with the Maine Experiment Station, 
has been on the job, headquartered 
at Presque Isle, since June 1. By 
survey he has established the major 
sources of possible late blight in- 
fection—the “hot spots” usually as- 
sociated with piles of cull potatoes. 


The Maine Extension Service re- 
ports these conditions by press and 
radio, and at county-wide meetings to 
potato growers. This way, growers 
will be able to apply protective fungi- 
cidal chemicals to their crops before 
late blight infection can occur. Timely 


fungicidal treatment can help pre-— 


vent infection, USDA points out. 


Chemical Enterprises 
Names Three Directors 
NEW YORK—C he mical Enter- 
prises, Inc., has announced the elec- 
tion of three additional directors. 
They include William S. Kies, Jr., 
who was also elected chairman of the 
executive committee; George H. 


Walker, Jr., and R. James Foster. 
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INSECT, PLANT DISEASE NOTES 


Weevil Infestations 
Develop in Louisiana 


BATON ROUGE, LA.—Serious boll 
weevil infestations are developing 
throughout the state. First generation 
adults are present in large numbers 
and there is now overlapping of this 
with the second generation in many 
fields of early planted cotton, particu- 
larly in the southern half of the 
state. 


Infestations of Heliothis sp. are 
generally well below economic 
levels. Adults are beginning to ap- 
pear in rapidly increasing numbers 
in fields and light traps and heavy 
infestations may be expected to 
develop within the next week to 
10 days. Injurious infestations of 
cotton aphids have developed in 
some fields in Southwest Louisiana. 
Damaging populations of Tetrany- 


chus spp. are beginning to develop — 
in some areas in the southern half 


of the state. 


Rice stink bug, Solubea pugnax, 
populations are increasing in many 
fields of early planted rice in several 
sections of the rice belt. Increasing 
numbers of fall armyworm, Laphygma 
frugiperda, are being taken in light 
traps at Baton Rouge. Damaging in- 
festations of this pest may be ex- 
pected to develop on pasture grasses, 
sudan and late planted corn. 

General, widespread infestations of 
the three-cornered alfalfa hopper, 
Spissistilus festinus, are present on 
alfalfa and clovers with as many as 
203 per 100 sweeps on alfalfa in 
Bossier parish. Infestations range 
from 22 to 31 per 100 sweeps of white 
clover in Jefferson Davis, Acadia and 
East Baton Rouge parishes. 


Boll Weevil Population 
Increasing in Tennessee 


KNOXVILLE — The boll weevil 
population seems to be increasing in 
older cotton in the southern counties, 
the heavier populations being south 


of Highway 64 around the Bolivar, 
Tenn., area. Lighter infestations ex- 
tend north from McNairy County 
through Chester County. 

Bollworms are present in most 
fields but are very light. Fleahoppers 
are causing some damage to young 
squares all over the area. Plant bugs 
are present in most fields but are 
doing only slight damage.—R. P. 
Mullett. 


Boll Weevils Infest 
Fields in Georgia 

ATHENS, GA.—Seventy-two fields 
in 18 South Georgia counties were 
inspected for the boll weevil and all, 
were infested. Counts in 5 untreated 
fields ranged from 16% to 41% punc- 
tured squares with an average of 
27.2%. Counts in 67 treated fields 
ranged from 1 to 13% with an av- 
erage of 4.8% punctured squares. 

Terminal bud inspections in 18 
fields showed an average of 5.4 boll- 
worm eggs and 4.5 worms per 100 
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terminals. Counts ran as high as 
eggs and 11 worms (Colquitt County 
Bollworm damaged squares ayers, 
5.6% in 5 untreated fields anq Ly 
in 67 treated fields. Z 
Twenty-six fields showed Very lip 
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festations, A trace of spider mid 
was found in 13 of the 72 go 
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Cotton Insects 


Replies f 
In North Carolina prood bore 
RALEIGH, N.C.—Of 101 vearly 1 
fields examined for boll 
had infested squares; of 26 untreatel veyed i 
fields examined, 25 had  infesjaim 
squares. Therefore, with the ne Chinch bh 


brood of weevils coming up, increasa 
square and boll damage may be ay 
pected in all areas. 

Bollworms have been active ; 
Hoke, Scotland, Montgomery 4 
Wayne Counties. Damage in mo 
cases is increasing. We expect 
siderable damage from these pests d 
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less attractive to them. 

Spider mites or red spiders hay 
been reported from Scotland, Unig 
and Northampton Counties. 


Up to 60,000 Acres 
Infested in New Mexico 


COLLEGE STATION, NM 
Grasshoppers are still abundant ; 
some areas in the state, with medi 


to heavy infestations on cultivate The real | 
crops in Taos and Lea countiegimwhich fell : 
Range grasshoppers are numerous omming June, tc 
the Ysleta Indian Reservation, and @#Some 38 vé 
new grasshopper outbreak has beemfound in De 
reported in Union County. About 4@§‘and they t 
to 60 thousand acres are infeste—opportunity 

About 232,000 acres in Lea Count 
have been treated with aldrin. Chinch B 
Fall Armyworm Is In South 
Reported on the Move CLEMSC 
GAINESVILLE, FLA.— Light been 
moderate infestations of fall 12 
worm have been reported on St. Auggge™@in sorgh 
ustine grass at Tampa, Fla. TheiggPe2!! mille 
numbers averaged one larva peggy time s 
square foot. Chinch bugs, averagingm ides have 
200 to 300 eggs, nymphs and adulgg’or the fu 
per square foot, were also infestingm"e@ks hav 
St. Augustine grass in the Tampgg??ed. Farm 
area. dusts of he 
all contain 


In Lake County, yellow-headed 
leathoppers averaging 10 adults pe 
100 sweeps, were found and the 
corn leaf aphid, in all stages, av 
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base of pla 
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eraging many per leaf, infested In New! 
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under each cucumber.—H. A. Degggnormal. Mc 
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AMES, IOWA — Grasshoppers and or 
big news this week. As small grag™ghornworm 
and hay harvest begins, hoppers ‘ failed to ec 
moving from oat fields to adjace Duri 
corn and beans. Farmers are findil 
that legume seedlings in oats ha eae 
disappeared. in the Pi 
Some 40 grasshoppers per squan@™ South (; 
yard in unmowed alfalfa and clove Greenville 
have been reported in southwester™™ farm of 
Iowa. Of these, 10% are differentiag Complete; 
15% two-striped, 30% red-less in this fie 
and 45% lesser migratory hoppe"$™ 4 if they 
ranging in age from half to ! thing this 
grown. Populations in 
Iowa are lower, being about 15-« Ch ee 
per square yard. Here, red-legé 
hoppers are dominant. tate that 2 
A survey made in 27 counties 14 f 25 Ib. an 
week indicated that the south port {At least 
of the state had 135 European COMM ‘lapse bet, 
borers per 100 plants and that 44@@§%n ang ¢ 
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late planted corn. 
Th <a foths will emerge throughout Aug- 
Miter al st, and there probably won't be a 


iod of egg-laying. This will 


ri 
‘the job of timing second brood 
reatment more difficult. 
from 38 counties on first 
control indicate that 
1 million acres were treated. 
01 treate eons per cent of the fields sur- 
Weevils, ed this week (chosen at ran- 
had been sprayed. 
id infest; 
1 the inch bugs are reported from 
P, incre Washington, Appanoose, = 
may be efi&an Buren counties. A few ma na 
hugs were seen in corn in centr 
active Gunderson. 
omery a 
ze in mof™/Mosquitoes in Large 
expect coy 
ese pests Numbers Buzz Delaware 
pr Deron NEWARK, DEL. — A plague of 
piders hayqmnosquitoes has been 
land, Uniggmvare people during the 
ies. narticularly in the Lewes- 
Bethany beach area. L, A. Stearns, 
oxtension entomologist, advised the 
. neople not to blame the State High- 
way Department's control operations 
YN, N.Mgpwhich usually reduce the 
bundant F population to @ point below the 
rith mediugmmoyance level. 
1 cultivate The real culprit, he says, is the rain 
@ countiegmwhich fell in excessive amounts dur- 
\umerous omming June, totalling some seven inches. 
ation, and @™Some 38 varieties of mosquitoes are 
k has beeflMfound in Delaware, Mr. Stearns says, 
y. About 4@“and they took full advantage of this 
re infested™mopportunity,” he observed. 
Lea Count 
Udrin. Chinch Bugs Lead Pests 
In South Carolina Tally 
ve CLEMSON, S.C. — Chinch bugs 
— Light t have been more of a problem this 
fall armyggse2son in the production of corn, 
on St. Auggmerain sorghum, and annual grazing of 
Fla. Theiggpear! millet and sweet Sudan than at 
larva peMmeny time since new organic insecti- 
s, averagi cides have become generally used. 
and the first time, widespread out- 
Iso infesti breaks have occurred in the Peedee 
the Farmer experience with cotton 


dusts of heptachlor, aldrin and BHC, 
all containing DDT, and with 1% 
parathion dust applied around the 
base of plants for chinch bug control 
has been good. 


In Newberry County, heptachlor, 
applied as a spray to the base of 
corn plants, has been unusually 
satisfactory. In the midwest, diel- 


llow-headet 
) adults pe 
id and the 
stages, av 
if, infested 

in Uniot 


1 the larv@j drin applied as an overall spray 
yed a 4-acj has also performed exceptionally 
in well, 

lowed a cr 

ection of t Black fire, a bacterial disease, and 
, in the fielff™flea beetles are causing more damage 


to 100 larvé 
-H. A. De 


to the flue-cured tobacco crop than 
normal. More black fire is being ob- 
served than at any time since the 
late 1920’s, and more flea beetles than 


ider at any time since 1938. Cool, damp 
k weather early in the season probably 
accounted for the outbreak of black 
shoppers ag™fire, and one of the more widely used 
small chemicals apparently has 
hoppers failed to control flea beetles. 
to adjace D 
s are findil uring the past two years the 
oats [@Pedeza webworm has seriously 
damaged sericea lespedeza not only 
in the Piedmont but elsewhere in 
s per squa South Carolina. A report from 
a and clove Greenville County states: “On the 


outhwester 
‘differentia 
red-legg¢ 


farm of F. J. Ayers the worms 
completely destroyed the hay crop 
in this field last year, and it looks 


ory hopperg if they’re going to do the same 
half to { thing this year.” 

nm norther 

about 15-2 periments conducted by W. F. 


associate entomologist, 
Experiment Station, indi- 
ale that 5% DDT dust at the rate 


, red-legg 


counties }4@§° 25 lb. an acre will control this pest. 
south port 'At least five or six weeks should 
uropean ¢ elapse between the time of applica- 
nd that 47@j" and time of cutting the lespe- 
was infesqiittza for hay, ) Recommended cotton 
rtion count sts 


Containing 5% DDT or 20% 


‘tatoes. Some cabbage crops 


toxaphene dust give satisfactory con- 
trol. 

Timing of applications is impor- 
tant, and it is believed that early- 
season applications will give good 
control for the rest of the season, 
although there might be a slight mi- 
gration from other fields. Light trap 
records, .reported by Experiment Sta- 
tion entomologists, indicate that the 
adults of the lespedeza webworm are 
abundant in the Clemson area and 
have been for some time—S. C. 
Stribling. 


Corn Pests Abundant 
In Virginia 


BLACKSBURG, VA. — Damage to 
corn in most parts of the state by the 
earworm and European corn borers 
is reported. Earworms also are caus- 
ing heavy damage to tomatoes in 
Eastern Virginia’s truck crop area. 


Neither fall armyworms, nor the 
egg masses from which they come, 
have been found in Virginia corn 
fields as yet. However, outbreaks 
are expected this month. Japanese 
beetle outbreaks, however, are be- 
lieved to be heavier this year than 
during the past two or three years. 
New infestations reported this 
week include those in Botetourt and 
Washington counties. . 


The cotton insect situation looks 
good to date, but farmers are warned 
that trouble could develop quickly if 
weather conditions become favorable 
for the boll weevil. Mimosa web- 
worms are infesting mimosa trees 
and the plant should be watched care- 
fully in all parts of Virginia so con- 
trol measures can start before heavy 
damage is done. Tobacco insects are 
causing little trouble currently. 


Blister beetles are beginning to 
be troublesome in some gardens in 
southwestern Virginia. They fre- 
quently infest potatoes, tomatoes 
and beans in home gardens after 
they have devoured the preferred 
host plants nearby. 


Mexican bean beetles, bean leaf 
beetles, yellow striped armyworms 
and the larvae of the gray hair- 
streaked butterfly are damaging snap 
beans in the truck crop area. Also in 
the same area, Colorado potato 
beetles, potato leaf hoppers and po- 
tato flea beetles are damaging po- 
are 
showing severe injury from cabbage 
loopers and imported cabbage worms. 


Minnesota Counts Its 
Grasshopper Population 


ST. PAUL, MINN. — Grasshopper 
populations of threatening propor- 
tions have been reported in north- 
western Minnesota. Many grassy 
field margins have infestations of 
migratory hoppers, red-legged and 
two-striped, with the red-legged 
being most numerous. 


Lake of the Woods County, and 
other areas near by, also report 
heavy populations of grasshoppers. 
This is true also around Bemidji 
and Cass Lake. Red Lake and 
Pennington counties have reported 
from 10-15 hoppers to the square 
yard in grassy field margins. 


Reports from central and west cen- 
tral Minnesota indicate many hop- 
pers in field margins and cases of 
movement into soybeans and corn. 
The same conditions exist in east 
central, southeast and south central 
regions. “Infestations such as these 
should not be taken lightly,” the 
State Entomologist’s office warned 
growers in the state. 

Sweet clover weevil adults were 
reported emerging in large numbers 
from a fallowed field in northwestern 
Minnesota. The bugs are now moving 
into new seedlings and are stripping 
the edges of older stands. Considera- 
ble damage may be expected if con- 
trols are not carried out. 


Large numbers of corn leaf aphid 
are present in many late barley 
fields in Kittson, Roseau, Marshall, 


Pennington, Red Lake Falls and 
the northern part of West Polk 
County. This aphid caused little ap- 
parent injury on older barley in 
more southerly counties. Infesta- 
tions disappeared about two weeks 
after first noted. There is little in- 
formation on direct plant damage 
by this aphid or the effect of large 
numbers of the insects on small 
plants. However, fields of late bar- 
ley in the area are showing tip 
yellowing and browning. Plants in 
these fields are nearly 100% in- 
fested with aphids. Some fields 
show spotty damage. 


Some damage is associated with 
low areas in fields, and root rotting 
organisms may be responsible. This 
aphid has been known to transmit 
yellow dwarf disease which appears 
to be present in many of these fields. 
Where large aphid populations are 
present and grain damage not ap- 
parent, control is probably good in- 
surance. 


Corn Borer Population 
Increases in Illinois 


URBANA, ILL.—Corn borers are 
still migrating on the corn plants. 
Many of them are establishing them- 
selves in the stalks, but it is too late 
to apply insecticide now. 

The size of borers varies from 
small to full-grown, but most of them 
are about % to % grown. Occasional 
pupae have already been found in 
central and north-central Illinois. At 


present it appears that second-gen- 


eration moth flight will begin in late 
July or early August and the first 
egg-laying will occur in early August. 


We cannot predict the extent of 
the second generation at this time, 
but everything now indicates that 
it will be heavy. 


The grasshopper population still 
varies considerably from one area to 
another. However, this past week 
grasshoppers became more _ notice- 
able in hay fields in the north third 
of the state than in other areas. If 
treatment becomes necessary, use 
aldrin or heptachlor, but do not apply 
either one to feed crops within two 
weeks of harvest. Use dieldrin or 
toxaphene only where residues will 
not be a problem. (Remember that 
17 nearly mature grasshoppers per 
square yard in a 40-acre hay field 
can eat a ton a day.) 


.Some areas, particularly in north- 
east Illinois, are experiencing occa- 
sional severe migrations of chinch 
bugs from rye, barley, wheat, and in 
some instances oat fields. Dieldrin at 


% lb. an acre is recommended for - 


control.—H. B. Petty. 


Pest Increase Noted 
In Colorado Report 


FORT COLLINS, COLO. — Insect 
numbers are increasing in several of 
Colorado’s important farm crops as 
the growing season progresses. In- 
creased insect activity in many grain 
and field crops, as well as in truck 
gardens and fruit orchards has been 
indicated. 

Codling moth has made a rapid 
build-up during the past month in 
orchards throughout Delta, Mont- 
rose and Mesa counties. The worm 
of this insect is especially numerous. 


In Otero County in southeastern 
Colorado, lygus bugs collected in 
light traps reached peak numbers 
for the season during the past 
week. Alfalfa fields in Yuma and 
Adams counties also are reported 
infested with large numbers of 
these bugs. 


Elsewhere, the Mexican bean 
beetle has been active. It is reported 
causing severe damage to beans in 
both Larimer and Weld counties. Dr. 
L. B. Daniels, chairman of the de- 
tection committee and chief ento- 
mologist for the Colorado A&M Ex- 
periment Station, reports that grow- 
ers there are applying chemical con- 
trol measures. 


Western wheat mite is causing 
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heavy damage to Moravian barley in 
Rio Grande County. Control measures 
are being recommended consisting of 
aerial applications of 2% parathion 
and sulfur in dust form. 


High temperatures have slowed 
down the build-up of tomato psyllid 
population in Pueblo, Otero, Bent, 
Crowley and Prowers counties. 
Eggs of the tomato fruit worm and 
the tomato horn worm are re- 
ported present generally through- 
out commercial plantings of toma- 


toes in Bent, Pueblo and Otero 
counties. 


The first report of corn earworm 
for the season in field corn came 
last week from Otero County. 

Aster leaf hopper has been col- 
lected in light traps at Rocky Ford 
in the Arkansas Valley. This insect 
is the carrier for aster yellows virus 
which infects carrots, onions, pota- 
toes and a number of other plants. 
Numbers collected took a big jump 
during the past week. ; 

There has been a sizable increase 
the past week in numbers of insects 
which affect stored grain. The lesser 
grain borer has been reported in 
large numbers in farm storages. 


Grasshopper Threat 
Grows More Acute 


COLUMBIA, MO. — Grasshoppers 
continue to be the big threat. There 
seems to have been considerable in- 
crease in spraying during the past 
week, and this will undoubtedly con- 
tinue to increase as crop damage be- 
comes heavier each day. 


So far, very little disease has 
shown up among the hoppers . . . not 
enough in any community for disease 
to be a factor in reducing hopper 
numbers. The one big factor which 
has kept crop damage relatively low 
for the number of hoppers in the 
state, is the adequate rainfall. There 
is an abundance of grass foliage for 
the hoppers to feed on without mov- 
ing into croplands. 


Damage from European corn borer 
is becoming evident over the northern 
half of the state and also in the boot- 
heel area. In the southeast area, 
most of the larvae that can be found 
are practically full grown, many have 
pupated and still more have already 
emerged as the adult and deposited 
eggs.—Stirling Kyd and Geo. W. 
Thomas. 


Orchard Pests 
Noted in Indiana 


VINCENNES, IND.—Second brood 
codling moth larvae are still entering 
unprotected fruit. In experimental 
plots new injuries are readily found 
where DDT deposits are more than 
two weeks old. A cover spray applied 
at this time, following the heavy 
rains, is needed to assure protection 
for the remainder of second brood 
activity. 

Although frequent showers have 
kept two-spotted mites from showing, 
populations are increasing in fre- 
quency in apple orchards so that 
orchards must be surveyed carefully 
in order to detect their presence and 
apply preventive measures before 
bronzing occurs.—D. W. Hamilton. 


Pastures Do Best 


On Complete Diet 


NEW BRUNSWICK, N.J. — Bal- 
anced fertilization of grasses is a 
must if a farmer expects to get the 
most for the dollar spent, says John 
E. Baylor, extension crop specialist 
at Rutgers University. 


He cites Virginia research where 
orchardgrass fertilized with 400 Ib. 
0-10-10 produced 50% more forage 
than that which received no fer- 
tilizer. 


Yields went up 2% times from the 
use of nitrogen alone at the rate of 
100 Ib. an acre. But with 100 Ib. ni- 
trogen and 400 lb. 0-10-10 the yield 
was 4% times that from the unfer- 
tilized plot. 
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Wisconsin Anhydrous Dealers 
Form Organization; 5% Annual 
Gain in Nitrogen Use Predicted 


MADISON — Wisconsin dealers in 
anhydrous ammonia for direct appli- 
cation completed plans at a meeting 
in Madison July 11 to form a state 
trade association. 

The association, which will be con- 
cerned largely with education, antici- 
pates working more closely with state 
officials and the University of Wiscon- 
sin extension division on mutual prob- 
lems. 


Roland Strid of the Strid Grain 
Co., Green Bay, was named chair- 
man of a committee which will 
draw up charter provisions and by- 
laws and set a date for their con- 
sideration by the group. 


Others on the committee are G. A. 
Davidson, Coulee Chemical Co., La 
Crosse; Del Christiansen, Lein Oil 


Co., Janesville; Robert Howard, Bald- _ 


win (Wis.) Liquid Fertilizer Co., and 
Bruce O’Connor, O’Connor Oil Com- 
pany, Fond du Lac. 


E. W. Thomas of the Farm Service 
Corp., Boonville, Mo., a past president 
of the Agricultural Ammonia Insti- 
tute and chairman of its insurance 
committee advised the group on how 
to study their insurance problems. 

“Most dealers do not know the 
coverage they should carry,” he said. 
“Nevertheless, they are like every 
other business in needing this pro- 
tection.” Advice on insurance cover- 
age is available from the AAI, Mr. 
Thomas said. 

Frank J. Bishop, chief boiler in- 
spector for the Wisconsin State In- 
dustrial Commission, discussed the 
anhydrous ammonia code which the 
commission will issue later this year. 


Jack Criswell of Memphis, ex- 
ecutive secretary of the national 
Agricultural Ammonia Institute, 
assisted the group in formulating 
its organization plans. 


Dr. Arthur M. Smith of Baltimore, 
agricultural director, Olin Mathieson 
Chemical Corp., spoke on the outlook 
for the anhydrous ammonia industry. 


Fertilizer nitrogen consumption 
will increase approximately 5% an- 
nually for the next ten years, Dr. 
Smith told the distributors. With 
proper industry promotion, he said, 
the annual increase can be 6% a 
year. 


Labeling anhydrous ammonia the 


DISCUSS NH, GROUP —A. M. 
Horehled of Madison, Wis., Olin Ma- 
thieson Chemical Corp. (left), looks 
over plans shown by G. A. Davidson, 
Coulee Chemical Co., La Crosse, for 
the formation of a Wisconsin state 
association of anhydrous ammonia 
distributors. Mr. Davidson is a mem- 
ber of committee which is drawing 
up by-laws for the organization, fol- 
lowing agreement reached at Madi- 
son July 11. 


“number 1 nitrogen fertilizer in the 
United States,” Dr. Smith said that 
no other nitrogen fertilizer supplies 
as many pounds of nitrogen to farms 
of the United States as does anhy- 
drous ammonia. 


“Its held its own in every area 
where used and increased in volume 
in many areas. It has given good re- 
sults in the field during the season in 
which it was applied and has proved 
its carryover value. Soil chemistry re- 
search will show it is more of a soil 
builder than any other form of nitro- 
gen fertilizer,” he said. 

The greatest need in the industry, 
Dr. Smith said, is for improved ap- 
plication equipment. He said recent 
innovations have been minor and in- 
sufficient. 

The increase in consumption will 
come about, Dr. Smith said, in three 
ways: 

1. More farmers will use direct ap- 
plication nitrogen fertilizer. In many 
areas, less than half of the farmers 
now make separate application of 
nitrogen fertilizers. 


2. More farmers will use more 
nitrogen per acre. 

3. More farmers will use more an- 
hydrous ammonia on more crops. 


Among the reasons for this in- 
creased use of nitrogen, Dr. Smith 
cited competition between farmers 
and between farming areas to pro- 
duce more crops at lower unit costs. 


One of the greatest potentials for 
increased anhydrous ammonia sales, 
Dr. Smith believes, is in pasture de- 
velopment. 


Grassland farming will use more 
nitrogen when it is really ex- 
plained to livestock farmers, he 
said. In any market milk area, the 
milk producer’s contract depends 
on the volume of milk production 
in the lowest production month. 
Fertilized pastures raise his lowest 
monthly level and thereby profit 
the milk producer. Further, the 
farmer can reduce his mill feed bill 
by fertilizing pastures and produc- 
ing more hay, grass silage and pas- 
ture grass for grazing. 


Dr. Smith said that the use of 
anhydrous ammonia is a “salvation” 
for the farmer because nitrogen 
shipped from the factory as an- 
hydrous ammonia is nitrogen in its 
lowest cost form. 


“Because of its economy, anhydrous 
ammonia will continue to take over 
a larger part of the total nitrogen 
market,” he said. 

“Application equipment is the big- 
gest roadblock to a more rapid sale 
and distribution of anhydrous am- 
monia. The opportunity to develop 
more efficient equipment is apparent.” 


Dr. Smith suggested the following 
as promising fields for research: 
. 1. Studies to develop better place- 
ment of anhydrous ammonia for all 
crops. 

2. Comparative field studies of de- 
vices used to seal ammonia in the 
soil at time of application. 


3. More research on applicator de- 
sign by farm implement companies. 


4. Studies by individual farmers of 
new ways to apply anhydrous am- 
monia with tillage implements such 
as plows, cultivators, and harrows. 

5. Field plot research on times, 
rates and methods of application for 
maximum profit per acre. 


6. Further studies of the physical 
conditioning effects of anhydrous am- 
monia on soils in different conditions. 

7. Studies on ways to use to ad- 
vantage the biological effects of an- 
hydrous ammonia as a _ fungicide, 
nematocide, and in stimulating bene- 
ficial soil bacteria. 


SOUTHERN CONTROL OFFICIALS—Members of the Executive Committee 
of the Association of Southern Feed and Fertilizer Control Officials are 
shown above as they gathered at the 13th annual meeting of the organization 
in New Orleans recently. In the front row, from left to right, are R. w. 
Ludwick, New Mexico, vice president; Dr. M. P. Etheredge, Mississippi, 
president, and Bruce Poundstone, Kentucky, secretary-treasurer. In the back 
row are E. A. Epps, Jr., Louisiana, past president; H. H. Hoffman, Florida; 
Bruce Cloaninger, South Carolina, and N. F. Franklin, Virginia. Dr. FE. w. 
Constable, North Carolina, member of the committee, was not present when 
this photo was taken. A story of the meeting appears on page 2 of the July 
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Leafhopper Control 
Stressed at Annual 
Indiana Field Day 


LAFAYETTE, IND.—Hoosier farm- 
ers learned the latest developments 
in the war against leafhopper dam- 
age’ on alfalfa during the annual field 
day at Purdue University’s Sand Ex- 
perimental Farm near Culver July 19. 

M. Curtis Wilson, Purdue entomolo- 
gist, reported that, in 1954, alfalfa 
treated to control leafhoppers av- 
eraged 45% more growth two weeks 
after cutting than alfalfa not sprayed. 
Research at the Purdue Sand Farm 
indicates that leafhopper control may 
be a major factor in keeping a stand 
of alfalfa from running out, Mr. Wil- 
son said. 


His research has shown that 
where leafhoppers were treated, a 
carryover effect on alfalfa vigor 
followed in the spring. Alfalfa 
sprayed to control leafhoppers re- 
covered early in the spring and pro- 
duced more hay per acre on the 
first cutting than did the unsprayed 
crop. 


A chalk talk on “Insect Problems 
in Northern Indiana” by Glen Lehker, 
extension entomologist at Purdue, 
opened the field day. 


In addition to alfalfa plots, three 
irrigation exhibits were among nine 
demonstrations scheduled. Results of 
four years’ work with irrigation of 
corn were viewed by farmers. 

An added feature of the event was 
a demonstration of the latest con- 
trols for field rodents under the di- 
rection of W. D. Fitzwater, mammal 
control supervisor at Purdue. 


Arkansas Appointments 


FAYETTEVILLE, ARK.—Dr. Rob- 
ert E. Frans has been named assist- 
ant professor and assistant agrono- 
mist, and Joe P. Wells has been ap- 
pointed graduate assistant in the De- 
partment of Agronomy of the Uni- 
versity of Arkansas. 


Dr. Frans will carry on research 
into methods of controlling weeds in 
cotton and soybeans and will also 
teach a course in weeds and their 
control. Mr. Wells will assist with 
research on the magnesium needs of 
Arkansas soils while working toward 
his M. S. degree. This research is 
sponsored by a grant from the In- 
ternational Minerals and Chemical 


Thomas J. Desmond 
Named to Chicago 
Post by Du Pont 


WILMINGTON — Thomas J. Des- 
mond has been appointed Chicago 
district sales manager of the Du Pont 
Co.’s Grasselli Chemicals Dept., the 
company has announced. He succeeds 
W. James Latimore, who will move 
to Wilmington on special assign- 
ment. 

Mr. Desmond has been Boston dis- 
trict sales manager since 1951. He 
joined Du Pont in 1935 as a chemist 
at the Grasselli Works, Linden, N.J. 
After several years as a production 
supervisor there, he became a mem- 
ber of the Grasselli sales organiza- 
tion, and had been assigned to sales 
offices in Wilmington; Milwaukee and 
Minneapolis before going to Boston. 
A native of Portland, Me., he was 
graduated from the University of 
Maine in 1933 with the degree of 
bachelor of science in chemical en- 
gineering. 

Mr. Latimore, Chicago district 
sales manager since 1952, joined the 
Grasselli Sales Division in 1936. Be- 
fore going to Chicago, he had been 
assistant district sales manager in 
Cleveland and district sales manager 
in Houston. He was born in Herminie, 
Pa. and attended the University of 
Pittsburgh and Thiel College. 


100 Attend Meeting 
Of Western Agricultural 
Chemicals Assn. 


LOS ANGELES—More than 100 
attended the spring meeting. of the 
Western Agricultural Chemicals Assn. 
held at Hotel Clark here. 


Speakers included Dr. George C 
Decker, University of Illinois, wh0 
talked about “Integration of Indus- 
trial and Governmental Research 0 
Pesticides,” and John F. Neace 
Marsh Aviation Co., whose topic wa 
“Economic and Practical Fallacies ° 
the Package Deal.” 


During the business session mem 
bers approved newly amended const! 
tution and by laws. 

Among the guests at the meeting 
were Lern Salas, Ministry of As" 
culture, Costa Rica; Dr. L. D. Chr's 
tenson and Dr. L. F. Steiner, US 
Department of Agriculture, Haw2!!; 
W. E. Stone, USDA, Mexico, 4” 
John T. Coyne, USDA, Washington. 
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p, PROTEIN CONTENT BOOSTED 


EDITOR'S NOTE—The following 
rticle is reprinted from the current 
fcue of the Nebraska Experiment 
tration Quarterly. The article was 
Lritten by F. V- Pumphrey, assist- 
nt agronomist, and Lionel Harris, 
uperintendent, both from Scott 
Bluff, Neb. Experiment Station. 
v ¥ 

‘trogen fertilizer will help pro- 
Baas yields of corn on irrigated 
oils that are low in nitrogen and 
prganic matter. 

If the nitrogen is not completely 
ed during the year it is applied, 
t will benefit the next year’s crop. 
Resides boosting yields, nitrogen fer- 
‘izer will increase the protein con- 
ent of the corn 

The relationship between corn 
ields and nitrogen application in 
. Mears of favorable weather is clearly 
ississippi, MEhown in results of experiments at 
the back [Bne Scotts Bluff Experiment Station. 
Florida; experiments were conducted 
E. irrigated land that was low in 
ent when Mrcanic matter and available nitro- 
the July ben. 


10 Bu. per Acre 

An average yield of 39 bu. per 
was produced on the nonferti- 

ized area that was used as a check 
plot (see figure 1). Where 40 Ib. 


itrogen was applied per acre, the 
vield averaged 72 bu. 


s J. Des- Yields were 98 and 110 bu. per 
_ Chicago HM acre respectively where 80 and 120 
> Du Pont Hib. nitrogen were applied. This 
Dept., the makes yield increases of $3, 54, 
» succeeds MH and 71 bu. for 40, 80 and 120 Ib. 
vill move MM of nitrogen per acre. 


1 assign time of nitrogen application (be- 


een plowing and last cultivation) 
oston dis- Mhad little influence on yield, espe- 
1951. He Mially at the higher rates. At the low 
a chemist Mrate, it was better to apply the nitro- 
iden, N.J.@en when the corn was 12 to 36 
yroduction tall. At this stage of growth 
a mem-@#he corn makes its greatest demand 
organiza- nitrogen. 
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0 this second corn crop was directly 
proportional to the quantity of nitro- 
pen applied (figure 2), but was in- 
luenced by the time of application. 
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1936. where 40 Ib. nitrogen had 
had beengm™ been applied the previous year. 
anager ingfuy Where 80 and 120 Ib nitrogen had 


been applied, the yield increases 
Were 11 and 18 bu. per acre. 
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he previous year. In one experi- 
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sltural ull use of the nitrogen that year, 
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FIGURE 1—Yields of corn and pro- 
tein content as influenced by various 
rates of nitrogen. 
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YIELD OVER CHECK VIELD OF 25 
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FIGURE 2—Increase in yield of corn 


due to nitrogen applied previous 
year. 


was very 
large, especially at the 


Yield increases ranged from 37 to 
56 bu. per acre where 120 Ib. nitro- 
gen had been applied the previous 
year, and from 10 to 33 bu. where 
80 Ib. had been applied. 


Even on the soil of medium pro- 
ductivity where the yield of the non- 
fertilized corn was 92 bu. per acre 
in 1952, the residual value was large. 
Residual yield increases from 80 and 
120 Ib. nitrogen were 21 and 34 bu. 
per acre. 


Nitrogen fertilizer increased the 
protein content of the grain—an 
important consideration to live- 
stock feeders. 


As shown in figure 1, the crude 
protein content of grain from the 
nonfertilized plot was very low, 7.1%. 
The protein contents of grain from 
plots fertilized with 40, 80 and 120 
lb. nitrogen per acre were 7.7, 8.7 
and 9.4% respectively. 


Crops and Soils 
Day Attracts 250 


In Minnesota 


ROSEMOUNT, MINN. — The an- 
nual crops and soils day of the Min- 
nesota Agricultural Experiment Sta- 
tion was held here July 13 to show 
some 250 guests the results of numer- 
ous tests in fertility, weed control 
and general land management. 


Some ten tractor-pulled trailers 
transported the visitors through 
the fields of corn, alfalfa, pastures 
and flax, where tests are under 
way for fertility, longevity of al- 
falfa, erosion, beef-grassland proj- 
ects and control of plant diseases 
and weeds. 


Corn production experiments are 
being conducted on naturally fertile 
plots which, without additional fer- 
tilizer, yield as high as 105 bu. an 
acre. By adding complete fertilizer, 
plus additional nitrogen side dressing, 
yields were as high as 133 bu. an acre, 
it was reported. 


SURVEY CREW OUT 
NEW BRUNSWICK — A survey 
crew has started survey work to 
check results of a 350 acre white- 
fringed beetle control program in 


South New Jersey. . 
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LOW-COST 
BORAX: 


Specially developed for 
the Fertilizer Trade 


Here’s borax at the lowest cost per unit 
... it’s FERTILIZER BORATE with higher 
analysis and lower unit cost. The high 
boron content of this product is readily 
available in a form ideally suited to agri- 
cultural requirements. You'll blend the 
Fins MEsH with other plant foods for 
borated fertilizers and offer the COARSE 
MesH for direct applications. 


You save on costs of storage, 
handling and transportation 


FERTILIZER BORATE—High Grade, be- 
cause of its higher analysis... and lower 
moisture content (5 mols) .. . saves you 
important money. In formulating mix- 
tures containing borax, only 82.9 Ibs. of 
FERTILIZER BORATE-High Grade are re- 
quired for each 100 Ibs. of Borax that 
you guarantee. You figure the savings! 


BRETT 


MANUFACTURERS! DEALERS! 


your 


‘High Grade...a slowly 


soluble lime borate for light and 
porous soils, or in regions of high 
rainfall. Content of B2O3 ranges 
from 32% to 35%. Bulletin PF-2. 


POLYBOR-2... Highly soluble. Con- 
tains 20.5% Boron or 66% B2O3. 
Aouties as a spray or dust; compat- 
ble with insecticides and fungicides 
currently in use and may be ee 
in the same solutions. Bulletin PF-4. 
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H. Vise Miller New 
Armour Fertilizer Works 


Executive Vice President 


ATLANTA—W. E. Shelburne, presi- 
dent of the Armour Fertilizer Works, 
has announced that H. Vise Miller 
has been named executive vice presi- 
dent of the Armour Fertilizer Works 
and assistant vice president of the 
parent Armour & Co. 

Mr. Miller was born in Nashville, 
and joined the Nashville Division of 
the Armour Fertilizer Works in 1923. 
He became a salesman for that divi- 
sion in 1933, and three years later 
was named assistant division man- 
ager. 

In December, 1944, Mr. Miller was 
appointed manager of the Houston, 
Texas, Division where he remained in 
that capacity until coming to the At- 
lanta general office in June, 1953, as 
area sales manager. 

Armour Fertilizer Works has 31 
branch plants and offices in the U.S., 
Cuba and Puerto Rico. 


Delaware Field Day 


NEWARK, DEL.—tThe annual 
Farm Field Day at the Delaware Ag- 
ricultural Experiment Substation on 
the Georgetown-Laurel Road will be 
held Aug. 3. New experiments in 1955 
include “Mounded Versus Level Rows 
for Tomatoes,” “Insecticides on Sweet 
Corn and Lima Beans for Soil Infest- 
ing Insects,” “Control of Downy Mil- 
dew Disease on Cucumbers and 
Squash,” “Comparison of Miticides on 
Apples,” and “Crop Rotation and 
Disease Control.” 


No Cause for Alarm 
Over Clover Aphid, 


Entomologists Say 


SACRAMENTO—Although the yel- 
low clover aphid is spreading north- 
ward and will probably infest all al- 
falfa-growing areas in the State of 
California eventually, a statement 
issued by entomologists on the Berke- 
ley and Riverside campuses points 
out five factors in favor of the 
growers: 

1. Growers can still produce satis- 
factory alfalfa even after the insect 
attacks, because excellent chemical 
controls exist. 

2. Nature already controls the 
aphid to some extent through lady- 
bugs, natural enemies of the aphid. 

3. Other natural enemies are now 
being sought in foreign countries. 

4. Resistant varieties of alfalfa 
may result from work now going on 
at the University’s Davis campus. - 

5. Entomologists are watching the 
suspected areas. Growers will be in- 
formed if the aphid is found. Until 
then they should take no measures. 

The yellow clover aphid, for years 
a pest in eastern and middle western 
states, was discovered in. New Mexico 
in 1954 and quickly spread to other 
western states. : 


* TO JOIN CO-OP STAFF 

WASHINGTON—Quentin Rey- 
nolds, who retired last March 4 after 
25 years as general manager of East- 
ern States Farmers’ Exchange, West 
Springfield, Mass., will join the staff 
of the American Institute of Coop- 
eration as national finance chairman 
Aug. 1. 


THE MARKLEY LABORATORIES 
Max C. Markley, Ch.E., Ph.D.; H. S. Markley, B.Ch. 


Complete fertilizer testing service for manufacturers and mixers 


312 Fourth Avenue South 
Minneapolis 15, Minnesota 


Lexington 
Nebraska 


IN FIELD, GREENHOUSE TESTS 


For Sake-- 
FERTILIZE 


AND WHEN YOU DO — Use the 


One sure way to sell more and more fertilizer and have more and 
more satisfied customers is to use the HENDERSON CHIEF, the 
spreader that has all the features you have always wanted and the 
spreader that has consistently outperformed all others. 


LOOK AT THESE FEATURES: 


@ Wide 24” floor eliminates bridging with 
resultant spotty spreading. 


@ Steep 45° side slopes for free flow of 
any 
@ Calibrated feed gate for accurate 
ing control. 
@ Heavy duty double enveloping gear-sets 
in conveyor drive. 


@ Dependable distributor with 
heat-freated gears. bell’ 
used throughout. 


ese are but a few of 


@ All gear cases of high str corrosion 
resi aluminum 


@ Heavy duty cold riveted conveyor chain. 

@ Advanced fertilizer hood attachment for 
full 23” coverage each pass. Rubber 
curtains prevent blowing. 

®@ A size to fit your truck, 4% to 8 yards. 

@ Powerful 51/2” over-center, 
clutch eliminates starting 
to engage and disengage PTO. 


_ @ Two speed transmission for correct con- 


veyor speed selection. 


features that make the HENDERSON CHIEF tops 


Th the 
of the field — in the field. A trial will convince you. For additional information 


or a demonstr 


simply address a card or | 


HENDERSO 


MANUFACTURING CO., INC. 
DEPT. 1, CEDAR RAPIDS, IOWA 


Antibiotics Show Promise of 
Bean, Tomato Disease Contro| 


New reports on experimental work with antibiotics for control of play 


disease have been published in the August issue of Plant Disease Re 


Porter, 


publication of the U.S. Department of Agriculture. Field tests with Agri 
mycin, developed by Chas. Pfizer & Co., Inc., resulted in control of hacteri 

spot in tomatoes, as well as in bigger yields and fruit sizes. An antibiotic mix, 
ture developed by Merck & Co. shows promise in greenhouse experiments 
economically-significant control of common bacterial blight of beans, a disease 
that runs up an annual estimated toll of more than $6 million. 7 


Yield, Fruit Size 
Of Tomatoes Increased 


HOMESTEAD, FLA.—Dr. Robert 
A. Conover of the University of 
Florida has reported yield increases 
of 10,000 Ib. an acre—and an average 
increase of 12% in fruit size—in 
tomatoes sprayed with a mixture of 
terramycin and streptomycin to con- 
trol the disease, bacterial spot. ¢ 
* In an article prepared for the Aug- 
ust issue of Plant Disease Reporter, 
official publication of the U.S. De- 
partment of Agriculture, the Florida 
scientist reported that tomato plots 
treated with the antibiotic mixture, 
called Agri-mycin, produced 554 
60-lb. crates of fruit per acre com- 
pared with 44 for untreated plots. 
Agri-mycin was developed’ by Chas. 
Pfizer & Co., Inc., Brooklyn. 

Dr. Conover, plant pathologist at 
the Sub-Tropical Experiment Sta- 


‘tion at Homestead, said that using 


Agri-mycin at a concentration of 200 
parts of antibiotic per million parts 
water proved effective as a preven- 
tive in controlling outbreaks of bac- 
terial spot under commercial field 
conditions. 

In this experiment the antibiotic 
spray was applied seven times during 
the rainy season, Dr. Conover said. 
Only 8.5% of the treated plants con- 
tracted the disease, while 25.4% of 
the plants receiving no antibiotic 
treatment were afflicted with bac- 
terial spot. In addition, the average 
fruit size of the mature-green toma- 
toes increased from 5.04 oz. to 5.63 oz. 


Dr. Conover pointed out that con- 
trol of bacterial spot was actually 
somewhat better in the- treated plants 
than his statistics indicated, since the 
first fruit was picked while the vines 
were still wet with dew, the moisture 
causing an increase in infected fruit 
with each succeeding harvest. 


Regarding cost, Dr. Conover said 
it was obvious that “the increase in 
yield, reduction in infected fruit, and 
increased fruit size would have made 
this investment a profitable one for 
the winter grower of mature-green 
tomatoes.” 


In a second experiment, Dr, Con- 
over tested Agri-mycin both on plants 
already infected with bacterial spot 
and on disease-free transplants. He 
reported that the antibiotic com- 
bination reduced disease incidence by 
72% in the infected plants, and by 
85% in the healthy transplants. 


Although fruit size was not affected 
by the treatment in the second ex- 
periment, Dr. Conover said, a reduc- 
tion of 40% in cracked or scarred 
fruit was noted in tomatoes taken 
from treated plants. This reduction 
alone was “more than sufficient” to 
Dey the cost of materials used, he 
said. 


Cotton Mechanization 
Conference Planned 


COLLEGE STATION, TEXAS — 
Relation of insect control in cotton 
to over-all mechanization progress 
will be discussed at the ninth annual 
Beltwide Cotton Mechanization Con- 
ference here Sept. 7-9. The confer- 
ence is sponsored by the National 
Cotton Council in cooperation with 
the Texas A&M College System, U.S. 
Department of Agriculture, Farm 
Equipment Institute and Cotton Belt 
land grant colleges. 


Mixture Promises 
Bean Blight Control 


RAHWAY, N.J.—Dr. Reed A. Gray 
plant physiologist at Merck & (), 
has described in the current issue of 
Plant Disease Reporter successfu! oe, 
periments with a new spray mixturd 
combining streptomycin and glycey; 
for control of common bacterial blight 
in beans. 


The spray mixture was developed 
in the Chemical Division researc 
laboratories of Merck. Streptomyci 
marketed by Merck under the tradd 
name Agristrep, has been used suc 
cessfully in recent years for contrd 
of bacterial spot of tomatoes andj 
peppers, halo blight of beans, fir 
blight of apples and pears, walnut 
blight and other plant diseases. 

According to Dr. Gray, the ne 
mixture gives promise of controlling 
common bacterial blight in beans and 
there are indications that it may lea 
the way to better control of disease; 
in other forms of plant life. 


Dr. Gray points out that some ex 
perts have thought that there is ; 
need for an agent which, when com 
bined with streptomycin, will preven 
the antibiotic from being washed of 
the leaves by dew or rain. 

In the greenhouse experiments a 
Merck, Dr. Gray found that the addi 
tion of glycerin to streptomyci 
sprays caused an increase in the ef 
fectiveness of the antibiotic agains 
the common bacterial blight of Pinta 
‘beans. Greater streptomycin concen 
tration and less blight were found i 
plants on which the combination 0 
glycerin and streptomycin had bee 
sprayed. 

This improvement is believed to bé 
due to the capacity of glycerin to aid 
the absorption of streptomycin b 

«leaves and other plant tissues. Al 
though investigation is continuing td 
amplify these findings, it is felt that 
the addition of glycerin to the spra 
may serve to maintain moisture 0 
the leaves, thus facilitating the ab 
sorption of the antibiotic into th 
plant. 

If field tests substantiate the valu¢ 
of the glycerin-antibiotic mixture 
against common blight, the saving 
in bean crop loss alone will be eco 
nomically significant, say Merck re 
searchers. 

According to Merck researche 
the success of this development indi 
cates the possibility that a spray 0 
this combination type may be 4 
vised to provide increased effective 
ness against other disease-causing 0 
ganisms which infect leaves, flowers 
and stems of various fruits and vege 
tables. 


Victor 25-Year Club 


CHICAGO—Active membership ! 
the 25-Year Club of Victor Chemica 
Works reached a new high of 19 
recently as 14 new members [fro 
the company’s plant and main offi 
in Chicago were honored at. the fift 
annual watch award banquet. Prese 
tation of gold, engraved watches 4 
the new members was made 
Rothe Weigel, president. Mr. Weis¢ 
was introduced by Dr. Howard Adel 
vice president in charge of resear¢ 
who served as toastmaster. Victor, 
prime producer of phosphates, fo 
ates, and oxalates for more than * 
basic industries, is now in its 57 


year of operation. 
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A SPECIAL CROPLIFE DEPARTMENT TO HELP RETAILERS IMPROVE MERCHANDISING KNOW-HOW 


od A. Gray 

ck & Co, The Gilbertville, Iowa, Milling Co. 
nt issue of fnds that there is a considerable 
cessful ex demand for bulk spreading service 


ay mixture among farmers. The firm owns one 


id glycerine ader and has an enlarged 
erial blight eee it posted on the wall of 
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developed 
n researc 


around it. 
When farmers come into this office, 


eptomyei 't forget that the Gilbert- 
“the traddill Vine Milling Go. has a spreading 
ee om service, for they see that big picture 
omni and are reminded of it. 

latoes and 

beans, fire “We have been increasing our 

rs, walnut fall fertilizer business by doing ad- 

ASES. vertising, talking up the idea among 

7, the ne farmers and offering @ discount if 


the fertilizer is bought in the fall. 


“This discount amounts to about 
5%, but if a farmer doesn’t pay his 
bill in 30 days we add one per cent 
per month until it is paid. In this 
way, we get our money in quite 
quickly, and the farmer who delays 
payment must pay more.” 


So says Joe Delagardelle, owner, 
who is helped in his big fertilizer and 
feed business by his sons Gerald, 
Lloyd and Roy. The business was 
founded about 1910 by Joe’s father, 
who was also in the lumber business. 


This firm- hauls its fertilizer from 
a plant in nearby Waterloo and this 
by-passes any extensive bulk storage 
at Gilbertville. However, Mr. Dela- 
gardelle has just completed a large 
concrete block and steel warehouse, 
measuring 50 by 66 ft., which is used 
to store bagged fertilizer and feed. 
It also contains seed cleaning and 
treating equipment and has room for 
the firm’s five trucks. 
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ntinuing t@ Seed cleaning and treating, mostly 
is felt tha oats and soybeans, is getting to be 
> the spray quite a business, reports Mr. Dela- 
roisture OM cardelle. Farmers want good seed, 
properly treated on their well fer- 


tilized land, thus the quality seed 
and fertilizer programs work in very 
well together, 

Mr. Delagardelle has several acres 
of land on which his mill and sepa- 
rate storage buildings stand, and he 
has graveled a large portion of the 
parking yard. During the spring fer- 
tilizer and feed rush there are many 
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the saving 
vill be eco 
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indi 
ofa “ucks parked in the yard, he reports. 
ay be de This firm charges 40¢ per acre for 
d effective SPreading fertilizer, but the charge 
causing org™™ JUMps to 50¢ if the order is less than 
es, flowergm ¢ tons, or if the rate of fertilizer ap- 
s and vegegm Plication is less than 200 Ib. per acre. 


For fall fertilizer farmers order up to 
8 tons, reports this dealer. 


The company does extensive 
hewspaper advertising during the 
fall and spring fertilizer seasons. It 
also carries a fine ad in the Water- 
loo telephone directory stressing its 
fertilizer, feed and farm chemicals 


nbership i 
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in offi 
Se the fift stock, and highlighting bulk spread- 
aa Prese ‘ng. However, farmers in this area 
watches ¢ know of this firm which has 


n in business a long time and 


made many of them come here for most 


Mr. ot th, 

yard Adle! eir farm needs. 

»f researc fulltime salesman-service man is 
r. Victor, jreloyed who handles poultry and 
ates, fo ck Service troubles and also 
yre than “lls feeds and fertilizers. This man 


57 I$ ab 
in its in =e too, to contact many farmers 


© region regularly .and has an 


lowa Dealer Pushes Fertilizer 
Sales with Spreading Service, 
Program for Fall Application 


opportunity to book many fertilizer 
orders. 

Several times a year, this dealer 
holds fertilizer and feed educational 
meetings in his town and these events 
help him to get farmers to realize 
the importance of fertilizing their 
fields properly for the most profita- 


‘ble crop yields. 


Mr. Delagardelle reports that he 
sells quite a bit of chemicals for con- 
trol of corn borers and weeds. The 
firm has a custom sprayer service, 
because there are many farmers in 
the area who do not yet have their 
own sprayers. Charges for spraying 
vary depending on crops and ma- 
terials used. 

“We really feel that we have an all 
around service for the farmer with 
fertilizer, farm chemicals and feeds,” 
states Mr. Delagardelle. “We know 
our patrons’ credit pretty well and 
we have a very low rate of loss on 
delinquent accounts. When farmers 
know we can serve them well on one 
type of product they are willing to 
buy others from us.” 


Kansas Grain Group 
Urges Sanitation 


HUTCHINSON, KANSAS — Food 
grain sanitation cards are being made 
available to members of the Kansas 
Grain & Feed Dealers Assn. for dis- 
tribution to growers. 

The cards are for posting on the 
premises of the wheat producing 
farmers, or for handing or mailing 
to the producers. 

Suggestions on the card urge the 
producers to “keep your grain mar- 
ketable as food grain” and that all 
food grain should be kept absolutely 
free from all types of filth and wee- 
vils. 


MORE GRAIN 


URBANA, ILL.—Southern Illinois 
is rapidly becoming a grain-producing 
area. Corn production has doubled 
since the 1930’s and now averages 
about 80 million bu. a year. A soy- 
bean industry of about 30 million bu. 
a year has developed completely since 
then, and wheat after a wartime de- 
cline is back up to the 15 million bu. 
produced each year in the 1930's. 


SHOP TALK 


OVER THE COUNTER | 


FOR THE DEALER 


By EMMET J. HOFFMAN 
Croplife Merchandising Editor 


Some pointers on making a profit in the farm supply retailing 
field were expressed recently by James H. Burrell, head of a St. Louis 
agricultural and industrial consulting firm, before a group of retailers. 
Mr. Burrell’s years of experience in his present work and previous 
widespread business experience make his comments worthy of at- 
tention by anyone in the retailing field. 

There are a few basic principles to be understood for anyone in 
the retail business, Mr. Burrell states, and these include: The right 
product or merchandise to sell; ethical and effective business methods 
must be used, and the necessity of a good sales staff, since personnel 


By RAYMOND ROSSON 
County Agent, Washington County, Tenn, 


It is tragic to read from year to 
year that agriculture has more acci- 
dental work deaths than any other 
industry in the U.S. Last year more 
than 14,000 farm residents were killed 
and 1,200,000 injured in farm acci- 
dents, 


A large portion of our farms to- 
day are highly mechanized. Skill 
and experience are necessary to 
the safe operation of most of our 
farm machinery. Carelessness must 
be guarded against. Fatigue, result- 
_ing from long hours of hard work 
' during rush seasons on the farm, 
is the primary cause of many acci- 
dents. Livestock and falls count 
for many more. 


It was said of old, that eternal 
vigilance is the price of liberty. It 
is likewise the price of safety. Let 
us strive with constant watchfulness, 

(Continued on page 14) 


are the most valuable asset of any 
retail firm. Further, a business must 
know its costs and work on a budget 
program to be successful, he adds. 

On credit and credit control Mr. 
Burrell had this to say: 

Analyze your credit terms and 
credit control program. Anything 
that can be done to: 

1. Sell more for cash; 
2. Sell more on short-term than 
* long, and 
8. Collect accounts fasver on the 
average, 
will enable the dealer to get more 


‘from what he has in receivables. 


An analysis of the merchandise ac- 
count will reveal that gross sales can 
be increased in direct proportion to 
the number of times merchandise in- 
ventory turnover rate is increased. 


Increase Turnover 


The merchandise turnover increase 
will depend on how many lines the 
dealer carries, his closeness to sources 
of supply, and how good a job he 
does on inventory control. Anything 
that can be done along these four 
lines will enable the dealer to get 
more from what he has in merchan- 
dise. 
1. Eliminate duplicate lines. 

2. Eliminate items that do not 

“go” in his market. , 

8. Plan buying to fit more 
closely with expected sales 
volume. 

4. Watch stocks and push those 

items not moving as they 
should. 


Concerning Mr. 
Burrell says: 
Good merchandising begins with 


(Continued on page 11) 


“housekeeping,” 


IN BURLEY TOBACCO AREA 


Ohio Dealer Uses Alert Merchandising 


Fertilizers and other farm chemi- 
cals are merchandised vigorously at 
the Ripley (Ohio) Community Lock- 
er Plant, just across the river from 
the famous Kentucky burley tobacco 
region. Much burley tobacco is raised 
in this area, and J. J. and Clem F. 
Germann, brothers, who own the 
locker plant, are alert to every Op- 
portunity to sell fertilizer. 

The average tobacco grower in this 
region raises up to 5,000 lb. tobacco 
annually. They also grow additional 
crops and raise some livestock. E 

The Germanns have quite a busi- 
ness enterprise in this area. In addi- 
tion to a locker plant, containing 324 


lockers, they have a food store and 
a hardware and toy department right 
in the same building. Naturally, the 
farmers who have lockers here are 
those to whom the Germanns can 
sell fertilizer. 


According to Clem F. Germann, a 
ton of tobacco contains an average 
of 55 Ib. phosphorus, 55 Ib. nitrogen 
and 50 lb. potassium. This is the 
approximate equivalent of 1,000 
Ib. of a 6-8-6 fertilizer. His store 
sells a lot of 5-10-10 fertilizer for 
tobacco. 


“We used to sell as many as 50,- 
000 bags of fertilizer a year,” reports 


this retailer, “but we are getting a 
lot of competition from some manu- 
facturers who sell in this area, large- 
ly to livestock truckers. These truck- 
ers take cattle to market and often 
haul back fertilizer. That makes it 
very tough for the regular fertilizer 
retailer.” 

Seasonally, this store also displays 
insecticides, weed control items, 
sprayers, etc., and sells quite a bit 
of this merchandise to farmers and 
gardeners in the area. Of course, the 
heavy traffic which the locker, food 
and hardware store get regularly— 
a large portion from rural areas— 

(Continued on page 11) 
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“Oh, won't it be nice to have Mr. 
McGillicuddy back tomorrow?” said 
Tillie Mason at the close of a busi- 
ness day. “I can hardly believe that 
it’s 18 days since he went to the 
hospital for an appendectomy. And of 
course that virus infection kept him 
there a lot longer than what all of us 
figured.” 

“Huh,” Oscar laid his pencil on his 
neat desk, “it was probably some of 
that Mulligan stew he ordered made 
on Irish Day that got him sick. I 
could taste onion for a week. My 
mouth burned every time I drank hot 
coffee.” 

Tillie laughed. “Oh, it was fun that 
day, wasn’t it, with all those gay 
Irish tunes on the tape recorder, and 
the jigging? And such Irish stories 
that were floating around.” 


“A lot of wind, all right,” Oscar 
commented. “I had all the office 
windows open. And even the Irish 
farmers that owed us money had 
the nerve to come and eat stew 
and wish us prosperity.” 


“Well,” said Tillie a little anxiously. 
“It’s all over now, and Mr. McGilli- 
cuddy’s coming back. I hope—I hope 
you and he won’t argue as much as 
ever, Mr. Schoenfeld. I believe my 
ulcer is just about gone these past 


few weeks. I’d—I’d hate to get it 


back.” 

“It certainly has been peaceful 
around here,” Oscar admitted. “Just 
shows what can be done when folks 
concentrate on cutting down wastes 
and costs and don’t spend foolishly.” 


“You've done fine in Pat’s ab- 
sence,” declared Tillie, “but I’m 
afraid he won't like how you’ve been 
putting salesmen off all the time, not 
giving them any orders.” 

“Well, why not?” Oscar challenged. 
“Pat’s been buying too much mer- 


chandise for years. It was stuck in 


every crook and cranny around here. 
I’ve converted a lot of that dead 
stock into cash. And we want cash.” 


When Pat came down the next 
morning, after that 18 day absence, 
he looked a little pale, but his smile 
was happy and infectious. He 
found a jar of gladiolas on his desk, 
a present from Tillie. Oscar even 
shook his hand and smiled at the 
same time, and said he hoped he’d 
get better very fast. 


“It certainly is great to be back,” 
Pat said, “although they had some 
pretty nurses in the hospital, and I 
heard a lot of stories from the 
patients when we got together for 
chats. Guess I'll just walk around a 


little and look over the store and the 


warehouse. I’m lonesome for the busi- 
ness. I want to get acquainted with 
it again.” 

“There’s a nice long list of delin- 
quent accounts to get acquainted 
with again,” Oscar couldn’t help say- 
ing, then added, “after you're fully 
recovered, of course.” . 

Pat laughed. “Same old Oscar,” he 
said. “Needling me on my first day 
back. But money is important. I 
found that when I tried to scrape 
enough to pay hospital bills and feed 
me flock.” 

In about twenty minutes Pat was 
back in the office. His face was very 
pale. He said down in his chair at 


SCHOENFELD 


SSM 


the desk opposite Oscar, 
breath was coming fast. 


“Oscar,” he finally managed to 
gasp. “What in the world happened 
around here when I was gone?” 


“What happened?” echoed the per- 
plexed Oscar. “Why—nothing hap- 


and his 


Farmers get months m 


Pat 


FERTILIZER SALES SPURT in seperiser tice spring - when modem 


farming practices get together with modern ARCADIAN Fertilizers. These versatile 
new products and the powerful advertising campaigns that back them up help to build 
up even faster the growing fall market for fertilizer. In the season from late summer 
to late fall; plow-down and top-dressing: for sod, cover crops and stubble are being 
added to traditional seeding and top-dressing applications for pasture and winter grain. 
These bigger fall markets stretch your sales season on many ARCADIAN products. 


; eed nowadays by 
top-dressing pastures with extra nitrogen in fall. Labor- 
saving ARCADIAN UREA 45, the 45% dry nitrogen 
fertilizer, makes timely pasture fertilization faster and 
easier. Leach-resistant UREA 45 also makes fall top- 
dressing easier to sell to your farm customers. 


ore green f 


Spraying on nitrogen to perk up pastures is a simple, 
low-cost, speedy practice with ARCADIAN URAN* 
and FERAN* Nitrogen Fertilizer Solutions. These 
profit-builders for your farm customers are profit and 
fall-volume builders for you. The spray or dribble-tube 
application rigs make extra sales volume. 


pened. We got along just wonderfully. 
Why?” 

“The store? The warehouse? 
They’re empty as a morgue. Only a 
little stock left.” 

Oscar chuckled triumphantly. “Oh, 
that! Sure, I just cleaned house. 


Winter grains today require a balanced starter 
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Haven’t bought a thing since yoy 
left. Figured we might as well cleay 
up on a lot of stock that we'g been 
stuck with for a long time. You 
bought too much, Pat. Now, our 
money is over in the bank, instead 
of on our shelves. It’s better to haya 
it in the bank, don’t you think so?” 

“No,” said Pat firmly.” How can 
you win and please customers with. 
out adequate stock? The more googs 
you have that they can buy, the More 
they will buy, if your prices are right 
and you promote your merchandise 
Oscar, you can’t sell if you haven't 
got anything to sell.” 

“Oh, we just got like this this past 
week,” Oscar admitted grandly. “Now 
we can start buying a little again, 
But let’s not stock up like before.” 

Pat licked his dry lips. “Oscar, how 
many farmers did you have to send 


ferti 
lizer to boost yields to profitable levels. Grain planting 
makes an ideal market for ARCADIAN 12-12-12, the 
concentrated, granular fertilizer rich in nitrogen, phos 
phorus and potash. ARCADIAN 12-12-12 also provides 
some sulphur, calcium and minor elements. 


Speedy nitrogen top-dressing for winter grains, af!4 
the crop has made a good start, is easy with spray 
dribble application of ARCADIAN URAN or FERA 
Nitrogen Solutions. Farmers get the job done in t 
slack labor period of late fall, and you extend yo 
fertilizer salesyseason. 
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, because we were ‘out’ of what | Oscar, in the next six weeks. I know | about cutting down on waste and re- 
ince yoy me ey etd 2” it. We'll have fewer customers. No | ducing costs and collecting money,” OHIO DEALER 
ell clean iimethey _ ot too many, I guess. I told | wonder salesmen have been sending | Oscar said peevishly. “Did you ever o 
ve’d been ne ‘go elsewhere to buy. I don’t | me so many get well cards.” think of that?” Gyretiones from page 6) : 
me. Yoyo in investing in a whole lot of “Huh, they don’t care about you,” “Yes, I have, Oscar,” Pat said sadly. _ 
low, our ed to be able to sell one or Oscar snapped. “All they care about “Each of us has some talent the other | means that fertilizer and chemical \ 
, instead - of the packages to farmers who | js selling you stuff.” hasn’t got. That's why we have to | items get a great deal of display at- : 
r to have ee for it.” . stick together, isn’t it? Now, if you | tention at various seasons of the year. ; 
ink sor ¢ a merchant has too many “They're our friends and help- don’t mind, I’m going home to rest up ss H 
‘Dae tock, customers get dis- ers,” Pat came back. “We want another day and do some thinking.” “We've got a lot of farm trade, ; 
‘ig Can M@jouts 1 ee Oo elsewhere,” Pat per- them to sell us their reliable prod- “Go ahead,” Oscar said. “I’ve been | reports Mr. Germann, “and we let 
ers with. sted and . thing you know they ucts, so we can make a profit. We thinking ever since the first day we | them know the variety of merchan- 
ore goods one . g all their fertilizer and in- can’t get along without those sales- went into business. And worrying, dise we have for them.” 
are righ fetiides somewhere else,” tere | In November each year, the tobsc- 
chandia { “Huh, they'll come back, just as made money for us over the years. co tuyers th the ares Gegin to pur- 
1 haven't as We order a little more stock,” Oscar, I’m going to tell you some- DOUBLING SORGHUM YIELDS chase burley tobacco, and the mer- 
ant pointed out. “Meanwhile, we’ve thing: you may be a poll dare ne. STILLWATER, OKLA.—Fertilizer | chants take advantage of this project i 
thi atty got our stock down where it zard keeping books and taking dis- tests in eastern Oklahoma on sor- | to stage a large annual Tobacco Fes- 
: is cot a nt to be.” counts, but you don’t know any- ghum indicate yields can be doubled | tival. At such an affair all the stores 
le a vr : a wn where it ought to be!” Pat thing baat getting and keeping in many cases with proper fertilizer | usually put on merchandise specials 
setae’ : ‘i irritably. “It's down so far | customers.” use. Soils low in organic matter need | Of various kinds, and there is also 
scar, how almost out of business. We'll extra nitrogen gr of many types, includ- 
es 
» to send feel the effects of this slump in stock, you now anything | plants are from The sae newspaper issties & spe- 
cial tobacco edition which has a wide 
county coverage. Editorial and ad 
copy urges burley tobacco farmers. 
to come and sell their crops at Rip- 
ley. The edition is filled with valuable 4 


information for farmers on raising 
tobacco creps, fertilization, etc., and 
merchants say that many farmers 
keep this edition for reference. 


Because the growing of tobacco 
requires a lot of fertilizer, the Ger- 
manns do not hesitate to tell their 
tobacco grower customers that it 
pays to purchase and use enough 
fertilizer. 


n Farmers also get this same story 
| broadcast at them by state agricul- 
le tural college meetings and gatherings 
id and many of them do follow the fer- 

tilizer recommendations of experts. 
or The Ripley Community Locker 
g Plant also sells some fertilizer to 

gardeners in the area, as well as 
n. home owners for use on lawns. Weed 
S. 


t takes nitrogen to rot cornstalks into valuable, nitro- 
ven-rich organic matter to feed next spring’s crop. 
armers, like these watching a demonstration of 
ARCADIAN URAN Nitrogen Solution application, are 
blowing down more and more nitrogen in late fall and 
parly spring. It pays to sell this growing market. 


ARCADIAN sfretches 
your profit season... 


over more months of the year — with new 
products and new equipment to expand 
traditional fertilizer markets. You don’t 
have to be in @ winter cash crop area to 
expand ARCADIAN sales in formerly slow 
fertilizer months. Get full details now on 


Fall plow-down of nitrogen with sod and stubble on 
adapted soils is being recommended by more and more 
experiment stations and practical farmers. ARCADIAN 
UREA 45, the concentrated, leach-resistant, pelleted, 
easy-flowing nitrogen fertilizer. is ideal for capturing 
these “off-season” sales. 


chemicals move quite well, report 
the Germanns, with more people be- 
coming conscious of what can be 
done to control weeds through chemi- 
cal means. 


OVER THE COUNTER 


(Continued from page 9) 


the exterior of the store; painted 
front, clean windows and good identi- 
fication. Windows are the face of any 
store. Customers are evidently im- 
pressed by them for it is claimed that 
50% of the sales of a store are made 
through window displays. Probably 
this is true, because people learn 
more through sight than through all 
of the other senses combined. Good 
window displays produce high returns 
because they make people stop, look 
and buy. 

A clean store front, window dis- 
plays and a clean store all contribute 
to that clean look which customers 
like and associate with business 


the profitable ARCADIAN line. : 
MAIL THIS COUPON 


Cover crop fertilization in fall has become popular 
with many growers of vegetables, fruits and field crops. 
ARCADIAN 12-12-12 Granular Fertilizer is ideal for 
this balanced fertilizing program, as are ARCADIAN 
Nitrogen Solutions and UREA 45 where nitrogen alone 
is needed. It pays to sell ARCADIAN. 


efficiency and success. 

The National Cash Register Co. 
reports the findings of many studies 
to determine what attracts people, 
as follows: 


Eye 87%, ear 7%, nose 3.5%, 
hand 1.5%, tongue 1%. 


pera i TROGEN store. It costs little and returns so 

prong = NITROGEN DIVISION Allied Chemical & Dye Corporation N 


40 Rector St., New York 6, N. Y. ey i 
Please provide me full information on the products I have 
checked at the left. 


[ Please have an ARCADIAN salesman call on me. 


statement which I believe could be 
applied to farm supply business with 
amazing results. “Curiously enough, 
the most fertile source of new ideas 
and better methods is not from com- 
petitors, but is to be found in what 


a 12-12-12 Fertilizer 


Granular 


C] American Nitrate of Soda 


Improved Granular 


| A-N-L® Nitrogen Fertilizer 


Pelleted NAME__ different lines of business 
th spray NITROGEN so 
4 LUTIONS 

t LI LOOSE SMUT DISEASE 

xtend yo ond ADDRESS LAFAYETTE, IND.—Loose smut 

é — NITRANA® disease of wheat is occurring in con- 
city —STATE siderable quantity in Indiana this 
Mar! 


season. 
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The Farm Library 


Reader Service Department 


CROPLIFE 


SOILS AND FERTILIZERS—Fourth Edition 


Firman E. Bear 


Covers in detail: sell chemicals, important soil elements such as nitrogen, phos- 
phorus, ealcium; yield prospects of crop plants, moisture control, soil management; 
mechanical operations; soil conservation; organic matter maintenance. 6 00 
New facts, accurate figures. 66 illustrations, 420 pages .......+-seeeeeeerrees a 


SOIL FERTILITY (1955) 


C. E. Millar, Professor Emeritus of Soil Science, Michigan State 
College. 


A fundamental treatment of the principles of fertility in the soil, with major empha- 
sis on the plant itself. Relevant aspects of soil chemistry, soil physics, soil microbi- 
ology and plant physiology from viewpoint of their influence on plant growth. 
major plant food element and the more important micro-nutrients fully treated with 
respect to supply in the soil, sources and amounts of additions, losses from the soil, 
fanctions in plant growth and plant symptoms of deficiency. Covers all sections, 
with considerable space to saline soils and soils 

southern latitudes 


CHEMISTRY OF THE SOIL (1955) 


Presents a comprehensive picture of the chemical aspects of soils in relation to their 
development, present constitution and the uses to which are put. Covers: 
chemical composition, soil, colloids, organic matter relationships, oxidation-reduction 
phenomena, acid, alkaline and saline soils, plant nutrition, nutrient fixation, trace 
element chemistry, root and soil relationships. Scientists engaged in soil research 
will find useful data directly applicable to their investigations. Food chemists, manu- 
facturers and those manufacturing liming materials, fertilizers, soil conditions, 
surfactants, wetting agents, insecticides, fungicides and other agricultural chemicals 
will new ideas for future product research $3 75 
and development, 384 pages 
A. F. Gustafson 


SOILS AND SOIL MANAGEMENT 
co matter, rela- 


ies, soil organisms, organi 
of erosion, acidity and its control by liming, 
management of alkali soils, nitrogen and its importance to the farmer, production, 


Firman E. Bear 


and | -term maintenance of productivity of mineral soils. 


IRRIGATED SOILS: Their Fertility and Management— 


New 1954—Second Edition 


D. W. Thorne and H. B. Peterson, Department of Agronomy, Utah 
State Agricultural College. Dr. Thorne is also Chief of Soils and 
Fertilizer Research Branch, Tennessee Valley Authority. 


THE RESPONSE OF CROPS AND SOILS TO FERTILIZ- 
ERS AND MANURES (1954) W. B. Andrews 


new book, with special reference to Anhydrous Ammonia and other sources of 
«trogen in liquid form. Deals also with legumes as a source of soil nitrogen, and 
the uncertainty of green manures; the response of soil to phosphorus, potash and 
soda; the effect of fertilizers on yield and feeding value of hay and $4.50 
pasture crops. 468 paxes, 19 chapters, 89 illustrations 


CHEMICALS, HUMUS AND THE SOIL 


Donald P. Hopkins 


The theme of the book is the necessity of chemical fertilizers to maintain the fer- 
tility of the soil. It has concise information on which soil conditions and which 
chemical fertilizers are most suited for special crops and vegetables. Space is de- 
voted to cereal crops, barley, wheat, oats and rye; to roots and tubers, sugar beets, 
. carrots, parsnips and turnips; to vegetable crops, beans, peas, alfalfa, 
es; te grasses and clovers; to onions, flax, kale, cabbages, lettuce, tomatoes, 
ery, cauliflower and fruits, It clarifies the relationship of manures, compost and 
chemicals as fertilizers and points out how chemicals should be used to obtain the 
best results. Its philosophical soundness and logic should do much to avert the 
confusion of thought introduced by the advocates of compost and $8 50 
manure as against the use of chemical fertilizers ...........+..ceeeeeeeeees a 


SOIL SCIENCE SIMPLIFIED Helmut Kohnke 


A concise textbook dealing with basic concepts of soils. Much useful information for 
students in agriculture. farmers, fertilizer salesmen, 


MANUAL ON FERTILIZER MANUFACTURE—Second 


Edition Vincent Sauchelli 

Available Oct. 1, 1954. A complete up-to-date revision of this well known book, that 
reviews in simple, everyday language the processes of manufacture of superphos- 
phates, of ammoniation, and the formulation and preparation of mixed fertilizers. 
Indispensable to fertilizer plant supervisors and operators, and a valuable aid to 
research men and teachers, New chapters added: on plant nutrition, mixed fertilizers, 
ammoniation, granulation, revised and brought up- 
80 tables of practical information 


COMMERCIAL FERTILIZERS, Their Sources and Use— 


Fifth Edition (1955)  Gitbeart H. Collings 


Based upen the azuthor’s practical experience 
and teacher, an ‘ormati 


USING COMMERCIAL FERTILIZER (1952) 


Malcolm H. McVickar 
Dr. MeVickar is chief agronomist of the National ‘ertilizer Association. 
deals specifically ertilizer, how ced 


HUNGER SIGNS IN CROPS—Second Edition 


A symposium—published jointly by the American Society of 
Agronomy and the National Fertilizer Association. 
A comprehensive study of nutrient-deficiency symptoms in crops compiled 1 
the leading authorities in the field. It is being widely used by college aw Mn Ms 
search and extension specialists, industrial chemists and agronomists, county agents 
and teachers of vocational agriculture. Many farmers have found it of particuiar 
value in planning their fertilizer programs. Cloth bound, 390 pages, $ 
242 illustrations, including 124 in 4.50 


MANURES AND FERTILIZERS 


A survey by the Ministry of Agriculture and Fisheries, dealing with soil analysis, 
inorganic fertilizers, waste ic substances and principles of manuring, In Jan. 
guage to give the farmer basic principles of increasing soil fertility by the applica- 
tion of natural organic manures and synthetic inorganic fertilizers, $ 
Many important tables on quantitative data ........6+..-seeseeeeeeeeeee. 2.50 


PLANT REGULATORS IN AGRICULTURE 


Dr. Harold B. Tukey 

Published September, 1954. A textbook giving background material for county agents, 
farmers, citrus growers, nurserymen, gardeners; providing fundamentals and general 
principles; covers encouragement of roots by plant regulators, control of flowering 
and fruit setting, parthenocarpy, abscission, prevention of preharvest fruit drop, 
delaying foliation and blossoming, maturing and ripening, inhibition of sprouting 
and weed control. Brings together specialized knowledge of seventeen authorities in 
the field, with two chapters written by Dr. Tukey, head of $ 

department of horticulture at Michigan State College. 269 pages........... 5. 50 


MIDWEST FARM HANDBOOK—New Third Edition 


A publication of The Iowa State College Press 
Twenty big sections cover all phases of farming, including livestock, the dairy herd, 
livestock disease prevention, dairy products, poultry and poultry diseases, agricul- 
tural eering, soils and crops, weed control, plant disease control, pest control 
and other valuable helps to the farmer, feed and fertilizer $ 
dealer, etc, 387 pages, with many illustrations im color..................... 3.00 


THE CARE AND FEEDING OF GARDEN PLANTS. 


Published jointly by the American Society for Horticultural 

Science and the National Fertilizer Association. 
An entirely new, one-of-a-kind book, it is designed to acquaint readers with nutri- 
tional deficiency symptoms or “hunger signs” of common yard and garden plants 
including lawn grasses, shrubs, flowers, garden vegetables, and cane and tree fruits. 
It stresses plant “feeding,” or “what makes plants grow.” Sixteen of the nation’s 
leading horticultural authorities collaborated in its preparation. Cloth $ 
bound, 300 pages of text and illustrations including 37 pages in full color..... 3.00 


WEEDS—Second Edition (1955) W. C. Muenscher 


Entire book has been revised and reset, with descriptions of seventy weeds added to 
the original list of five hundred, plus twelve new full-page plates depicting nineteen 
kinds. Keys and full descriptions provided for identification with detailed illustra- 
tions of 331. Types and sources of weeds, their means of reproduction and dis- 
semination, and the amount of damage they inflict on crops. Specific directions 
for control, with references to chemical methods $ 


WEED CONTROL 


W. W. Robbins, A. S. Crafts, and R. N. Raynor 

A textbook l presenting a modern view of the rapidly developing field of 
chemical weed control. Reports in detail the research on which most modern herbi- 
cide usage is based. Weeds, their reproduction, prevention, biological control, chemi- 
cals in weed control. Herbicides, foliage contact applications, hormone-like sub- 
stances, root applications, evaluations of combinations of chemical applications. 
Weeds of grasslands and turf. Special weed problems, cropped and $ 

uncropped areas. Published 1952. 503 pages, 155 illustrations................ 8.00 


INSECT, FUNGUS AND WEED CONTROL 
Dr. E. R. de Ong 


The information is grouped according to field of application rather than to chemical 
composition or nomenclature. Chapters on insecticide label, seed disinfectants, herbi- 
cides, forest insects and diseases, livestock insects, and the pests found in house- 
hold and ind ° jon of warehouses, residual sprays and preservatives for 
fruits, vegetables and wood products are covered. An up-to-date guide on pest 
control wi the needs of operators, agricultural and structural 

fully considered. Shippers and warehouse personnel 


THE CHEMISTRY AND ACTION OF INSECTICIDES 


Harold H. Shepard, Entomologist, U.S. Department of Agriculture, 
formerly Associate Professor of Insect Toxicology, Cornell Uni- 
versity. 


Treats the chemistry of insecticides, the history of their use, their commercial im- 
portance here and abroad, the nature of the major uses, the influence of environ- 
ment on effectiveness. Materials are arranged according to their chemical relation- 
ships. Two chapters relating to organic compounds largely new as insecticides. 
Hlustrative data in form of tables, and a convenient appendix of $ 

equivalents arranged for practical use in the field. 504 pages..............- 7.00 


DDT and NEWER PERSISTENT INSECTICIDES 
T. F. West and G. A. Campbell 


The first and major part of book is devoted to the physical and chemical prop- 
erties, manufacture, formulation and plications of DDT. The second part deals 

ith other chlorinated hydrocarbons whose insecticidal properties have been dis- 
covered recently and compares these new insecticides with DDT. The preparation 
of aqueous suspensions, solutions, emulsions, and dusts containing DDT, the com- 
patability of DDT with other insecticides, fungicides and additions are covered in 
detail. Contains dozens of tables on the solubility of DDT in various solvents, the 
of presence of DDT, analogues of DDT, 

comparative toxi » hydrolysis an ubility of DDT analogues, the 

toxicity of DDT for almost all important insects, etc. Many illustrations...... 5 8.50 


APPLIED ENTOMOLOGY, Fifth Edition 


H. T. Fernald and Harold H. Shepard 


This text since 1921 has had an outstanding record of usefulness. The Fifth Edition 
preserves the general organization and coverage, with changes to improve the pre- 
sentation and to incorporate new knowledge. Contains chapters on anatomy, physi- 
ology and development. The economic importance and control of insects are dis- 
cussed in a general way with much attention to insecticides. The classification of 
insects is emphasized, with examples drawn from species conspicuous for being 
or ann measure included for in- 
jari ‘orms. Last chapter considers er animals 

closely related to insects. 385 pages ......... $ 7.00 


CHEMICAL BUSINESS HANDBOOK pr. John H. Perry 


1,300 double column pages, the equivalent of several average books; 700 illustrations, 
by 124 contributors. Market research data section is 280 pages, business mathematics 
200 pages, financial and ac 142 pages, research and development 150 pages, 
sales and advertising 92 pages, twenty sections in all. The book deals with chemical 
management problems and is useful to technical men, engineers and executives, in 


the chemical and allied fields. Dr. 
No C. O. D.'s 
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can’t starve alfalfa and 
bey rg to survive and produce 
fn yields, says P. E. Johnson, Uni- 
‘sity of Llinois agronomist. Alfalfa 
bp failures in the past have been 
fed on the moon, on wet feet, 
q winters and numerous other 


Bat actually, most failures are 
e to a shortage of balanced fer- 
ity in the soil. This is particu- 
prly true of the clay pan soils of 
outhern Llinois, Mr. Johnson 
pints out. 


iven a fair chance, alfalfa will 
duce high yields even in dry years 
en the right combination of lime- 
bne, phosphate and potash is added 
the soil, the Illinois agronomist 
ports. 
Mr. Johnson says that a three-ton 
alfa crop will remove from the 
i] 140 lb. nitrogen, 35 lb. phosphate 
d 135 lb. potash. 
Giving the soil a well balanced 
pply of nutrients is particularly 
portant, he says. Mixed hay yields 
pre a third to two times higher on 
ils treated with crop residues, lime, 
osphate and potash than where a 
gle nutrient was used. The tests 
bre made on long time soil experi- 
ent fields conduéted by the Uni- 
rsity of Illinois. 


* 

urtis Klint, Norman County, 
inn. soil cofiservation agent, re- 
tly dug up and photographed some 
riley roots on a test area he set up 
ar Ada, Minn. 

Here’s what he found: barley that 
d not been fertilized was about 10 
hes tall and had a small, shallow 
ot system. 

But barley which this spring had 
en fed 75 lb. ammonium nitrate 
rt acre was about 14 inches tall and 
d 50% more roots. 

And on barley ground which had 
eived 160 lb. 4-24-12 applied with 
e drill in addition to the 75 lb. am- 
bulum nitrate, the barley was about 
inches tall and had twice as big a 


ot system as barley in unfertilized 
eas, 


s 


Good soil management is helping 
any farmers grow 100-bu. corn 
pe on land once thought too poor 
corn, 
In some cases the soil’s nutrient 
serves had been mined out by over- 
“Pping or most of the topsoil lost 
rough erosion. In others, the fer- 
ity level was too low in the be- 
Noe for profitable yields. 
Says G. E. Smith, University 
Missouri agronomist, such soils 
sroduce high corn yields and high 
. S per acre by the use of ade- 
* amounts of balanced fertilizer 
good management prac- 


* 
meal” of plant nutrients 
4 — the difference between a 
ch egume seeding or a poor one, 
mg State College agronomists 
Dz Longnecker, extension 
the Cialist, points out that one 
profitable spots to use 
is with legume-grass seed- 


pa Crops give the soil its punch, 
ing And when a combination 
Sh made the fertilizer benefits 
legume-grass seeding and 

Panion crop of oats or barley. 


Mt Longnecker suggests adding 


FARM SERVICE DATA 


up to 300 Ib. or more of a nitrogen- 
phosphate-potash fertilizer per acre. 
On sandy loam or on light, coarse 
sandy soil, he suggests using 400 
to 500 Ib. per acre. : 


Iowa soils men recommend that 
legume seeds be planted no deeper 
than one-half to one inch. In Iowa 
tests, 63% of the alfalfa seeds and 


40% of the red clover seeds pro- 
duced seedlings when the legumes 
were planted one-half inch deep. 

At a one-inch depth, 48% of the 
alfalfa and 25% of the red clover 
came through. But at two inches 
deep, only one per cent of each 
legume made a seedling. 


* 

A Purdue University animal hus- 
bandman reports that good pasture 
can return anywhere from $75 to 
$125 per acre through the sale of 
lambs and wool. 

Russell Brower, of the Purdue staff, 
says that high yielding, succulent, 
well-fertilized legume pasture can cut 
feeding costs and boost profits in any 
well-managed sheep flock program. 
Fat suckling lambs on good pasture 
are about the only meat animals that 


can be sold at the top of the market 
with little or no grain feeding, he 
points out. 

* 


Pontiac and Red Pontiac potatoes 
can be made a desirable ruddy red 
by spraying the vines with from % 
to one pound of 2,4-D amine per acre 
in 40 to 80 gal. water, according to 
University of Minnesota horticul- 
turists. 


Robert E. Nylund, associate profes- 
sor of horticulture, says that for best 
results the 2,4-D should be sprayed 
on when the plants are in full bloom 
and the. tubers beneath are one to 
two inches in diameter. Only the 
lower half of the plants should be 
sprayed, using one nozzle on each 
side of the row. 
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Progressive Farmer 


and Ranch 


quality ... always. 


Lion’s Chemical Sales Division is working to make sure you 
sell more fertilizers. One way we help is by consistent adver- 
tising to farmers. This advertising emphasizes how plant 
foods can best serve the farmer by increasing his profits. 


Impressive, Big-Space Advertisements 
are Appearing Month-After-Month 
in all These Publications 


As for quality, you can build your own reputation on a solid 
basis when you depend on Lion, a leader in the field of 
petro-chemicals. You can depend on Lion for uniform high 


With two giant chemical plants producing around-the-clock, 


= throughout the year, Lion, with its versatile and flexible 


Webraska ... 


manufacturing processes, is a dependable source of the most 
popular and economical types of nitrogen fertilizer materials. 


It will pay you to feature and sell nitrogen fertilizers with 
the Lion emblem on the bag, or Lion’s anhydrous ammonia. 
They sell easily, make consistent profits for you. 


Look To LION—A Leader in Petro-Chemicals — 
For Nitrogen Fertilizers 
Lion Anhydrous Ammonia ¢ Lion Ammonium Nitrate Fertilizer * Lion Aqua 


Ammonia « Lion Nitrogen Fertilizer Solutions ¢ Lion Sulphate of Ammonia 


DISTRICT SALES OFFICES: 
NATIONAL BANK OF COMMERCE BUILDING, NEW ORLEANS, LOUISIANA 


WORLD'S LARGEST MANUFACTURER 
OF PRILLED AMMONIUM NITRATE 


LION OIL 


CHEMICAL SALES DIVISION 


SHEPHERD BUILDING, MONTGOMERY, ALABAMA 


COMPANY 


EL DORADO, ARKANSAS 


Richer Sales Fields for Dealers 
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SS 
NOW... get the extra storage you need and save 
money, too. Do-it-yourself with a Beaird packaged 
bulk storage plant shipped complete with every 
pump, valve, fitting and accessory you need to put 
it into operation. You buy nothing extra! And three 
to five-year financing may be arranged. 


Preassembly at Beaird and easy-to-follow building 
plans make it easy for you to install the complete’ 
packaged plant with minimum field work and out- 
side labor. Much of the installation may be made by 
your own employees. As further assurance of proper 
assembly, a Beaird field engineer supervises the 
entire installation, including unloading, placing tank 
on foundation and piping as well as unloading the 
first car of ammonia for you and demonstrating the 
plant operation to your employees. 


Before you build your bulk plant, see how much you 
may save by installing your own Beaird packaged 
storage station. Write today or ask your Beaird 
representative for a quotation on your requirements. 


SINGLE TANK 
30,000-gallon ‘’do-it-yourself”’ 
bulk storage station installed for 
plant or field storage. Beaird do- 
it-yourself packaged bulk plants 
are individually designed with 
one or more tanks to fit your 
requirements, engineered to meet 
all state and code regulations. 


DOUBLE TANK 
Packaged installation of 30,000- 
gallon tanks. Other sizes: 2,000 
to 30,000-gallon capacity. Identi- 
cal bulk plants may be ordered 
on a “turn-key” job basis, with 
Beaird field engineers handling 
every detail. 


SINGLE-BARREL TRANSPORT 


Bigger payloads for dealers — 
new Begird 6,165-gallon trailer 
transports for NH3. Designed to 
eliminate dead weight, transports 
deliver bonus payloads up to 
1,000 gallons. 


FIELD NOTES 


(Continued from page 9) 


prudence and care to reduce to a 
minimum the number of accidents on 
our farms and in our farm homes. 

Farm accidents cost approximately 
$40,000,000 in hospital, doctors’ and 
nurses’ expenses alone, and many mil- 
lions more for other expenses con- 
nected with such accidents. 


Dealers, make “safety first” one 
of your 1955 farm slogans. 


The President has proclaimed July 
24-30 as National Farm Safety Week. 
He has requested all organizations 
and leaders interested in farm life to 
join in the continuing drive to re- 
duce needless deaths and injuries to 
farm people. 


The success of this campaign 
will depend upon the activities 
initiated and the guidance and sup- 
port provided for them. The county 
and home demonstration agents 
have been asked to do all in their 
power to help in this campaign. 
Dealers should be on the alert and 
do likewise. 


Unless life is sacred to us, the lives 
of others will become unimportant 
to us. Do be careful and tell your 


customers to be careful. 


Michigan Specialist 
Stresses Cleaning of 


Spraying Equipment : 

EAST LANSING, MICH.—The im- 
portance of cleaning chemical spray 
equipment when switching from weed 
killing to insect control is stressed by 
a Michigan State College weed con- 
trol specialist. 

B. H. Grigsby tells farmers, ‘‘you’ll 
save time, money and effort if you 
do a thorough job of cleaning that 
equipment before switching from one 
type of spray to another.” 

To clean the sprayer, Mr. Grigsby 
recommends running the sprayer 
with the nozzles closed for five min- 
utes. Leave the solution in the 
sprayer overnight if possible. Then 
pump out all of the washing solution 
into a tile drain to avoid contaminat- 
ing the soil. Wash all of the hard-to- 
get-at parts with a stiff brush. Last 
thing to do is to rinse the sprayer 
with clean water. 


Lawn and Turf institute 
Formed in Kansas City 


KANSAS CITY—The Better Lawn 
and Turf Institute, a national non- 
profit organization, has been formed 
here. The group plans close coopera- 
tion with state experimental stations, 
existing seed organizations and re- 
lated branches of the turf grass in- 
dustry. 


Alfalfa Treatment 


DIXON SPRINGS, ILL. — Soil 
treatment has more than doubled the 
life of alfalfa stands at the Dixon 
Springs Experiment Station of the 
University of Illinois. L. E. Gard, ag- 
ricultural researcher at the station 
in Pope County, reports that tests 
over the past four years show that 
light applications of rock phosphate 
plus 300 Ib. 20% superphosphate, 200 
lb. 60% potash and 30 lb. borax to 
the acre each year are the most de- 
sirable treatment. 


Firm Sold 


PLYMOUTH, WIS.—Sulpha Form 
Co., manufacturer of ‘pesticides and 
other products, has been sold by Karl 
Goetze to Robert Johnson. 


FAST EATER 
Hungry corn plants can take from 
the soil as much as 85 per cent of 
their entire summer’s ration of plant 
food in the six weeks between the 


knee high and tasseling stage. 


Excellent Weed 
Control Shown at 


Minnesota Field Day 


WASECA, MINN.—A field of R ad 
wood flax, sprayed when six inchg 
high and now almost entirely ;, 
of weeds, was one of several in wo. 
control tests visited at the Univers} 


Wh 
Har 


rmati 
of Minnesota Southern School ol 
Experiment Station annual field d a jeum 
here July 12. wes 
ne 
John ‘Thompson, station agro ow urea ple 
omist, says that the flax was spray 
with a mixture of five pounds of 
to kill foxtail and four ounces que US. De 
MCP to check mustard, lamb quarg_impath for Pes 
ers and other broad-leaf weeds. $1,046,452 
or a fertiliz 
_He says results are “excellent,” : 
although stray thistle patches haq The sixt 
to be sprayed with a second “shou” 25-0, 
while in the bud stage. This kep gee 


them from blossoming but did pn 
kill them, . 


Right now, spraying this fie 


seems a good investment. Last 
it was in soybeans and was full Nationa 
giant foxtail; it had only surfaqm were 
cultivation and spraying held do chairm: 
foxtail remarkably well, Mr. Thoms tilizer ¢ 
son believes. 22-24. J 

In the station’s corn ficlds, pe 
Thompson reports that spraying ha gh 
probably taken the place of o pre ti 
cultivation in weed control effort es 
However, their chemical weed contra A. P.C 


has not, for some reason, been ; 
effective as last year when so 
chemical treated corn plots—neva 


irginia-Ca: 
ade mana 
as retired 


cultivated or hoed—yielded near The Né 
100 bu. per acre. bf Donald 1 
Soybeans planted with a grain driffBcott Runk 


in six-inch rows at 120 Ib. seed pd 
acre did very well with pre-emet 
gence chemical spraying. Some we 


Thunde 
ilion anh 


killers did a good job on both broadgirm is Fre 
leaf and grass weeds—plots have r@gm—Washingtor 
mained clean with no cultivation. 
Mr. Thompson pointed out th: Pm 
chemical weed control in beans ma oe 
be even more important than in cor nm 
> the me 
plant a 
ous for 
Topdressing Alfalfa 
Pays Off With Extra 
years 1910 


Three Tons of Hay 


Topdressing alfalfa can pay o 
with an extra three tons of hay pe 
acre over a three-year period, sa 
C. J. Chapman, University of Wisco 
sin soils specialist. 


periment 
The change 


He points to results from oné dish 
Wisconsin farm on which hay field$ion progra 
topdressed with 550 Ib. of 
(“B” for boron) were extend 
with similar fields, unfertilized@n prod 


since 1958. After the first cutting 
this year, the topdressed fields had 
yielded 6,200 Ib. more total ha 
than unfertilized fields during thé 
three-year period. 


For most hay fields in Wisconsi 
Mr. Chapman recommends 300-500 ! 
0-10-30 or 0-10-30B per acre, depent 
ing on whether there is a boron d 
ficiency. Where first crop hay h4 
been cut just recently, the topdres 


president 
Manu} 
palt’s 105-y 


ing can be done immediately, befot P; 
the second growth gets a good sta of syn: 
Where second growth is well alon US. D 
Chapman advises farmers to wait 4 in the 
do the topdressing this fall before t ing up 
ground freezes, or plan to topdre chemi 
next spring. Topdressing is just ‘ Years | 
important on pastures, Mr. Chapm4 
says. Plan to fertilize late this f A sury 
or next spring with 400-600 Ib. 10-1 at more ; 


10 per acre, he advises farmers. es 


HIGHEST PROFIT CROP 


ST. PAUL—Highest profit per a¢ 
among seven crops—that’s the 10 
surprising record corn has in a gro 
of Minnesota farmers’ well-kept 
ords evaluated by University of MI 
nesota agricultural economists. 
made farmers an average $43.33 Pf 
acre. Soybeans were next with $18. 
per acre profit. In value produced P 
acre, corn was two-and-a-half tim 
more valuable than oats and barle 
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This column, a review of news re- 
ported in Croplife in recent weeks, is 
designed to keep retail dealers on the 
regional circulation plan up to date 
on industry happenings. 


What's Been 
Happening? 


Formation of Phillips Pacific Chemical Co., which will erect an ammonia 
rrtilizer plant in southeastern Washington, was announced by Phillips 
petroleum Co. and Pacific Northwest Pipeline Corp., which will jointly own 
’ newly-formed firm. . . . Shell Chemical Co. announced plans to build a 
ww urea plant at Ventura, Cal. 


A harmonious meeting on the grain sanitation campaign, conducted by 
he US. Department of Agriculture, appeared to point toward a smoother 
bath for pesticide sales in the clean grain drive. . . . Pakistan was awarded 
| $1,046,452 grant by International Cooperation Administration for equipment 


or a fertilizer factory. 


The sixth annual Pacific Northwest Fertilizer Conference at Boise, Idaho, 
une 28-30, featured speakers from USDA, agricultural colleges, and custom 
pperators from the western area. Reports were heard on fertility studies. . . . 

s Tariff Commission reported that production of all pesticides and other 
ganic chemicals in 1954 totaled 419 million pounds, an increase of 18% over 
2 356 million pounds reported for 1953. 


Program committee members for the September meeting of the 
National Agricultural Chemicals Assn. (Spring Lake, N.J., Sept. 7-9) 
were named. M. R. Budd, Hercules Powder Co., Wilmington, Del., is 
chairman. ... Members of the Association of Southern Feed & Fer- 
tilizer Control Officials met at the Jung Hotel, New Orleans, June 
99-24, Frank E. Boyd, Virginia-Carolina Chemical Corp. pointed out 
the advantages of having fewer grades of fertilizers to avoid con- 
fusion and additional work. “Improvements in the number of grades 
must come through the cooperative effort of research, industry and 
education,” he said. 


A. P. Gates was named assistant to C. Cecil Arledge, vice president of 
irginia-Carolina Chemical Corp. at Richmond and R. Andrew Jenkins was 
ade manager of V-C’s Baltimore sales office. . . . Dr. Norman A. Shepard 
as retired from his post as chemical director of American Cyanamid Co. . 

The National Agricultural Chemicals Assn. announced the appointment 
bf Donald L. Miller as editor of the association’s news service. He succeeds 
Scott Runkle who resigned recently. U 


Thunderbird Chemicals, Inc., announced plans for construction of a $13 
illion anhydrous ammonia plant near Kyrene, Ariz. President of the new 
irm is Fred Shanaman, also president of Pennsylvania Salt Mfg. Co., of 
ashington. A plant site of 122% acres has been procured. 


The Pacific Branch of ESA was told that only a small number of 
petitions for tolerances required under the Miller amendment, have 
been received by the Food and Drug Administration. Attendance at 
the meeting, over 400, broke previous records. ... A new insecticide 
plant at San Antonio de Belen, Costa Rica, began production of vari- 
ous formulations to be marketed in Central America. ©. J. Fredrick- 
son was named chief operating executive of plant. 


A series of revised index numbers of prices of fertilizer materials for the 
years 1910 to 1954 was published by the University of Maryland Agricultural 
periment Station’s department of agricultural economics and marketing. 


pay Of@@the changes were made to “provide a more realistic picture of the compara- 
hay p@Mitive prices of fertilizer materials (some of which) no longer represent a 
=-Aion significant quantity relative to the total of all fertilizer materials,” according 


0 Paul R. Poffenberger, University of Maryland. 


__ The U.S. Department of Agriculture issued its national bulletin out- 
ining disbursement of some $250 million in the 1956 agricultural conserva- 
‘on program. There are no major changes in the program. . . . The Depart- 
ent of Health, Education & Welfare outlined the conditions under which it 
extend the effective date for the new Miller Law to apply to pesticides 
bn a product-by-product basis. 
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lds had Fertilizer consumption during 1954 totaled 20,508,000 tons, for a new 
al hayg™peord, according to the National Plant Food Institute. A NPFI survey shows, 
ing thag@powever, that sales for the 1954-55 fiscal year may be down as much as 4%. 


| — 900 attended the preliminary meeting of the National Plant Food 
. being formed by the consolidation of the National Fertilizer Assn. 
”* € American Plant Food Council. .. . W. E. Shelburne was named 

ent of Armour Fertilizer Works. .. . New president of Pennsylvania 


om Manufacturing Co. is ‘William P. Drake, 42, youngest president in Penn- 
palt's 105-year history, 
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od sta of oan are that the U.S. may produce over four million tons 

along Mitrogen annually by Jan. 1, 1957, it was confirmed by 

wait a of Agriculture officials. . . . Production of pesticides 

fore t hy ‘S. for the first three months of 1955 showed increases rang- 
P to 100%... . The high value of controlling cotton insects with 


topdre 
just 4 
this f 
b. 10-1 


—— insecticides has been clearly demonstrated throughout 16 
of experiments at Waco, Texas, the USDA reports. 


oe = taken by Virginia’s state chemist, Rodney C. Berry, indicated 
o¢ thas are Permitting the sale and distribution of fertilizer-pesticide 
an were so numbered in a similar survey taken in 1954. Six more 


State: 
boted reported that mixtures were being sold within their borders than were 
In last year’s 


at 


OP questionnaire, 

Gyps 
per acy, ..>, moth and budworm spraying projects were being undertaken in 
the no hen New Mexico, More than a haif million acres of timber was set for 
a sro Bounced Sbout that many pounds of DDT were to be used... . USDA 
ent 3 re promising results from two new systemic insecticides for control 
Ge John E. Sanford, president of Armour Fertilizer Co., 


tired after a career of 45 years in the fertilizer business. 


3.33. Pf 

h $18. by paviton Chemical Co., Division of W. R. Grace Co., announced that a 
uced Palmore +e has been established at the Johns Hopkins University, Bal- 
1f fljeg as “The Grace Chair of Chemistry.” The position will 


1 barle by Dr. Paul H. Emmett of the Mellon Institute of Industrial Re- 


earch Pittsh 
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AMMONIA 


Ammonia mean doubled profits for you if you have 
adequate storage and handling equipment. Beaird 
helps you meet these equipment requirements with 
the first complete line of equipment for every plant 
and field need. Now, through Beaird you can consoli- 


requirements. 


FOR APPLICATION 
Beaird applicator tanks — 110, 
150, and 200-gallon sizes. Avail- 
able unfitted or fitted with high- 
est-quality fittings. Gleaming 
white “Weather-Weld” enamel 
finish, 


FIELD STORAGE 


Beaird packaged storage station 
available for do-it-yourself instal- 
lation with all necessary pipe 
and fittings, pump and safety 
controls. Shown: 6,000-gallon; 
other sizes from 2,000 to 30,000 
gallons, 


MOBILE FIELD SUPPLY 


Beaird truck and trailer tanks, 
500 and 1,000-gallon sizes, 
equipped with internal baffles to 
meet all state regulations. Dual 
fill valve couplings cut filling 
time in half. Long lasting gloss 
white “Weather-Weld” enamel 
finish. 


EAIRD 


Stockton, California 


ANTTYDROUS 


TODAY'S doubled demands for Anhydrous 


date your purchasing, financing and service respon- 
sibility at a single source. You also benefit from the 
latest design improvements that make NH8 easier, 
safer to use, and from Beaird’s experienced engi- 
neering and planning assistance to help you with 
your storage requirements — all without extra cost. 


More and more dealers are relying on Beaird equip- 
ment for the extra storage facilities needed to meet 
today’s doubled production and demand. At the 
plant or on the farm, Beaird safety-built storage 
and handling equipment is your sure way to bigger 
profits in anhydrous ammonia. Before you buy, ask 
your Beaird representative about a planned storage 
and field equipment program designed to fit your 
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What’s New... : 


In Products, Services, Literature 


You will find it simple to obtain additional information about the new products, new services and new litera- 
ture described in this department. Here’s all you have to do: (1) Clip out the entire coupon and return 
address card in the lower outside corner of this page. (2) Circle the number of the item on which you desire 
more information. Fill in your name, your company’s name and your address. (8) Fold the clip-out over double, 
with the return address portion on the eutside. (4) Fasten the two edges together with a staple, cellophane 
tape or glue, whichever is handiest. (5) Drop in any mail box. That’s all you do. We’ll pay the postage. You can, of 
course, use your own envelope or paste the ceupon on the back of a government postcard if you prefer. 


No. 6277—Weed 
Killer 


A new, more concentrated, formu- 
lation of “Ammate” weed and brush 
killer has been announced by the 
Du Pont Co. Identified as “Ammate” 
X, the new formulation contains 95% 
of the active ingredient, ammonium 
sulfamate, instead of 80%. The new 
product is normally used at the rate 
of 60 lb. per 100 gal. of water instead 
of 75 Ib. Containers for the new 
formulation are 60-lb. bags and 40-lb. 
fiber drums, corresponding to the pre- 
vious 75-lb. and 50-lb. containers. It 
is recommended as a foliage spray 
for control of woody plants, and as a 
stump treatment to prevent re- 
sprouting. Check No. 6277 on the 
coupon and mail it to secure more 
complete information, 


No. 6281—Applicator 


The John Blue Co. announces that 
its new rigid shank applicator is de- 
signed for use in tough soils where 
deflection of applicator blades is a 
problem. The announcement states 
that “four types are available for 
use with tool bars of almost every 
size and description. Exclusive truss 
frame design gives maximum strength 
with minimum weight. The shanks 
are constructed of alloy, heat treated 
steel. . ” Another feature is 
claimed to be the clamp design which 


maintains the applicator in the cor- 
rect running position. “Heavy duty 
bolts provide adequate strength for 
clamping on the tool bar and a shear 
pin on the applicator blade prevents 
damage in the event an obstruction 
is encountered,” the announcement 
adds and secure more complete de- 
tails by checking No. 6281 on the 
coupon and mailing it. 


No. 6275—Insect 
Applicator 


A new, 4-row, granular, insecticide 
applicator has been announced by 
the E. S. Gandrud Co., Ine. Called the 
Gandy Hi-or-Lo Spreaderette, the 
new applicator is designed to provide 
effective corn borer control over a 


period of several weeks with one ap- 
plication. Adjustable to heights of 3 
to 6 ft., the unit drops granular DDT 
into the corn whorl where leaves 
attach to stalk. 

Company officials claim that the 
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P. O. Box 67, 


Minneapolis 1, Minn. 


machine is capable of handling all 
granular insecticides including aldrin, 
dieldrin, chlordane, heptachor, DDT 
and toxaphene, and permits effective 
control of cloverleaf weevils, chinch 
bugs, grasshoppers, army worms, 
sweet clover weevils, wire worms and 
spittle bugs, as well as corn borers. 
Check No. 6275 on the coupon, clip 
and mail it to Croplife to secure 
more details. 


No. 6280—Slide Film 


A new slide film in sound and color 
titled, “Weed Control in Peanuts 
With Crag Herbicide-1,” is now 
available. 

This seven minute film is provided 
without charge by Crag Agricultural 
Chemicals, Carbide & Carbon Chemi- 
cals Co., a Division of Union Carbide 
and Carbon Corp. Check No. 6280 
on the coupon and mail it to secure 
the film. 


No. 62384—Booklet 


The Granulite Co. has published a 
booklet entitled, “Granulite Ag-Slag.” 
The product, Ag-Slag, is described by 
the booklet as a liming material con- 
taining the minor elements: mangan- 
ese, sulphur, boron, copper, iron and 
zinc. Facts about the product, the 
properties of calcium silicate slag, 
trace element composition and com- 
ments by users are included in the 
booklet. Dr. George N. Hoffer, con- 
sulting agronomist, is author of the 
foreword. Secure the booklet by 
checking No. 6284 on the coupon and 
dropping it in the mail. 


Also Available 


The following items have ap- * 
peared in the What’s New sec- 
tion of recent issues of Crop- 
life. They are reprinted to help 
keep retail dealers on the re- 
gional circulation plan in- 
formed of new industry prod- 


ucts, literature and services, 


No. 6274—Soil Test 


* Iowa State College’s film produc- 
tion unit has produced a 22-minute 
film entitled “Soil Test.” Produced 
under supervision of the college’s 
agronomy department, the film is 
available for rent or purchase for 
$190 a copy. For rental information 
a regular film library or the Visual 
Instruction Service, Iowa State Col- 
lege, Ames, may be contacted. Pre- 
view prints are available for those 
interested in purchasing the film. 
The only charge for the preview 
film is for insurance and return post- 
age. For purchase information write: 
Print Sales Manager, Film Produc- 
tion Unit, Alice Norton House, Iowa 
State College, Ames. 


No. 5200—Weighing 
System 


A technical reference, offered by 
Richardson Scale Co., describes and 
illustrates a weighing and handling 


system which utilizes a line of pai 


dling nitr 
hoppers suspended from an elevatg * 


monorail. Under the remote Circl 
of one operator, the hoppers are ayy James-P 
matically tare weighed, filled announe 


multiple ingredients, net weigheg or 10 


conveyed to a delivery point for ¢ ‘pad’ or | 
charge. The reference outlines boilit 
complete sequence of operation ;Ammbnd permit 
the weighing, indicating and deliyommmure. The T 
cycles. One section, discussing from 
features, covers such things as pilgmmncreased V2 
light indicators, weigh selector di anks are 1n 
and the system’s servo mechanigimmalve protec 
Information on the automatic 2S 
ing of tare, gross and net weight, ™mfrom the am 
also included. To secure the referandmmvalve with a 
check No. 5200 on the coupon ame vacuum br 
mail it to this publication. f the tank | 
he pressure 
No. 6166—Spray “ 
the coupon 
Filter 
The Central Mine Supply Co. ps r 
designed and is manufacturing No. 
new spray rig filter. Company spoke 606 Sp) 
men said that it is “designed for eag A newly ¢ 


announced 
Division of 
Chemical 
spray. This 
be non-pois' 
to man, live 
The produ 
fiable conce 
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stock spray. 
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checking No 
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No. 61 
Dust F 
A light 


| 


cleaning, with a sediment bow! in i 


base ... and uses an easy-to-repiagam Weighs less 
sock type filter element.” Prospeqjmjnounced by 
tive users and dealers may have mom Equipment © 


complete information without charg 
Check No. 6166 on the coupon a 
mail it to Croplife. 


No. 6289—Feeders 


_ A 12-page technical bulletin ef 
titled, “Continuous Proportioni 
Equipment for the Fertilizer Ind 
try,” has been published by t 
Omega Machine Co., division of B-I- 
Industries, Inc. The bulletin was pr¢ 
pared by Andrew A. Melnychuk, pro 
ect engineer. Sections are devoted ¢ 
phosphoric acid production, supe 
phosphate, triple superphosphat 
continuous compounding of fertilizé 
mixtures, proportioning of coati 
agent to hygroscopic materials and 
summary. Chemical feeding and pr¢ 
portioning probléms are welcomed 1 
the firm’s engineering and laborato 
staff, the bulletin states. To se 
the bulletin check No. 6289 on t 
coupon and drop it in the mail. 


No. 6165—Cheek, 
Relief Valves 


Details of how check and reli 
valves are used in Brea Chemicé 
Corporation’s distribution tanks f( 


aluminum, i 
that it fits 
recommende 
ordinary no 
hazards and 
gles. No n 
Filter disco! 
is indicated 
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== No. 522 


4 nitrogen solutions have been 
The valves are trade 
md circle Seal Precision valves 
am james-Pond-Clark. The Circle 


t states that “Ni- 

announcemen a 

or low pressure gas Is 

for e.g or pressurize the tanks to 


ling off of ammonia vapor 
event application under pres- 
relief valves protect the 
a from over pressure caused by 
nereased vapor pressure where 
anks are in the sun. .. . The chec 
lve protects the nitrogen or low 
sesgure gas regulator from attack 
om the ammonia vapor.” A check 
valve with a light spring 1s used as 
L vacuum breaker to permit flow out 
f the tank as the liquid is used and 
he pressure drops. To ges more 
omplete details check No. 6 65 on 
the coupon and mail it to Croplife. 


No. 6271—Pyrenone 
606 Spray 


wly developed insecticide just 
Seda by Niagara Chemical 
pivision of Food Machinery and 
Chemical Corp. is Pyrenone 606 
spray. This new spray is claimed to 
be non-poisonous and non-injurious 
to man, livestock and foodstuffs. 
The product is an oil-free emulsi- 
fable concentrate containing 60% 
piperony! butoxide and 6% pyreth- 
rum. When diluted with water, it 
can be used for the following: A 
liquid grain protectant, a fruit fly 
spray and as an industrial and live- 
stock spray. It is recommended for 
food packers and canners where 
fruit flies and other insects are 
troublesome. Secure more details by 
checking No. 6271 on the coupon and 
dropping it in the mail. 


No. 6163—Miask, 
Dust Filter 


vl ini A light protective mask which 
-repiad@m Weighs less than % oz. has been an- 
rospeqmm™ nounced by the General Scientific 
ve mom Equipment Co. Made of soft rolled 
charg 
on a 


tin el 
rtioni 
Ind 
by t 
of B-I- 
vas 
ik, pro 
voted 

supe 
»sphat 
ertilizé 

coati 
s and 
med b 
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oe aluminum, it is said to be so pliable 
on tig "at it fits any shape face. It is 
il. recommended for protection against 
non-toxic dusts and spray 
-_ and may be worn with gog- 
No metal touches the skin. 
‘ilter discoloration, caused by dust, 
indicated in the picture. For more 
complete details check No. 6163 on 


lication mail it to this pub- 


No. 5225— Automatic 
Bagging Seale 


Scale Co,’s E-50 auto- 
ost ‘agging scale is described and 
- cay in the company’s new 6- 
+s ulletin No. 3749A. The scale 
esigned for high-speed bagging 

Consistent weighing accuracy, 
to the manufacturer. It has 
%5 Ih Capacity range of 5 Ib. to 
ed 25 Ib. to 50 Ib. Both open- 
or textile bags can be 
nd and filled with the scale, 
chides Says. The bulletin in- 
mngem, ree suggested feeding ar- 
for granular, powdered 
materials. Specifica- 
lined j optional features are out- 

n the bulletin and accessories 


as feeders, bagholders, sewing con- 
veyors, sewing pedestals and packers 
are described. For a copy check No. 
5225 on the coupon and drop it in 
the mail. 


No. 6273—Liquid 
Level Gauge 


A new magnetic liquid level gauge 
designed for use in anhydrous am- 
monia or LP gas storage, mobile and 
applicator tanks has been introduced 
by the Rochester Manufacturing Co. 


Called the Criterion, it features a 
new headplate design, tested to with- 
stand 1,200 lb./sq. in. pressure and 
new shrouded gear assembly which 
transmits float arm movement to the 
dial, according to the manufacturer. 
For more details check No. 6273 on 
the coupon and drop it in the mail. 


No. 6272—Hose Pump 


New features of the Liberty liquid 
fertilizer hose pump introduced by 
the Liberty Manufacturing Co. have 
been announced. The Krause Plow 
Corp. has acquired exclusive manu- 


.facturing and sales rights to this 


application device. Production of the 
hose pump is licensed by the Univer- 
sity of Tennessee Research Corp., 
whose engineers designed and pa- 
tented it. Improvements in the pump 
have also been made by United 
States Department of Agriculture 
engineers at Beltsville, Md., who 
have been working with it for the 
past 18 months. The hose pump is a 
metering device which is said to 
handle all types of fertilizer solu- 
tions, and is claimed to be accurate 
and free from stoppage troubles. 
Secure additional information by 
checking No. 6272 on the coupon and 
mailing it. 


No. 6290—Phos- 
phorus Pentasulfide 


The addition of phosphorus penta- 
sulfide to the list of phosphorus de- 
rivatives available from Monsanto 
Chemical Company’s inorganic chemi- 
cals division has been announced. The 
company’s distilled phosphorus penta- 
sulfide, made with pure electric fur- 
nace phosphorus, is being marketed 
as a greenish yellow granular powder. 
Typical analysis is 27.9% phosphor- 
us, 72.0% sulfur, and a melting point 
of about 280° C., the firm reports. 
The P,S; also can be made available 
in solid form. Powdered material is 
packed in 150-lb. and 325-lb. drums. 
Secure more details by checking No. 
6290 on the coupon and mailing it to 
Croplife. 


CROP DISEASES 


WASHINGTON—Crops are men- 
aced by some 30,000 known diseases, 
the U.S. Department of Agriculture 


says. 


Hammond Moves 
To Transfer Bag 


Business to Hudson 


WELLSBURG, W. VA—M. J. 
Davis, president of Hammond Bag & 
Paper Co., announced this week that 
the directors of the company have 
approved a proposal for the transfer 
of the company’s paper bag manufac- 
turing business to Hudson Pulp & 
Paper Corp. in exchange for stock of 
that company. 

The proposed exchange under which 
Hammond shareholders will receive 
2.35 shares of the class A common 
stock of Hudson for each Hammond 
share now held will be presented for 
approval to the Hammond sharehold- 
ers at a special meeting to be held 
July 29. 

The Hammond paper board mill, 
located in Wellsburg, is, however, not 
included in the exchange. It will be 
taken over by a new corporation to 
be organized under a new name, by 
Hammond shareholders. 


Hudson will continue the present 
operation of the bag manufacturing 
business, with the same Hammond 
executive, sales and employee person- 
nel. The Wellsburg, Pine Bluff, Ar- 
kansas, and Charlotte, N.C., plants 
of Hammond fit into the marketing 
and distribution pattern of Hudson 
and it is expected that the activities 
of each of these plants will be ex- 
panded as time goes on. Sales opera- 
tions still will be under the Hammond 
name. 

Hudson Pulp & Paper Corp. owns 
large woodlands in Maine and Florida 
and has three plants in Florida, Maine 
and Vermont. At its large kraft mill 
at Palatka, Fla., kraft paper, espe- 
cially fabricated for use in multi- 
wall paper shipping sacks such as 
those now made in the Hammond 
plants, is produced, and converting 
facilities for such sacks are also 
operated. 

Mr. Davis explained that in recent 
years the trend toward integration 
has pointed up the desirability of a 
closer relationship between raw ma- 
terials and finished product. The pres- 
ent transaction, Mr. Davis stated, 
linking as it does the manufacture of 
multiwall paper bags to essential raw 
materials, back through the paper 
and pulp, to the forests themselves, 
offers distinct advantages to the 
Hammond shareholders, customers 
and employees. 


POISONOUS RANGE PLANTS 


COLLEGE STATION, TEXAS— 
Bitterweed, milkweeds, loco weeds 
and the groundsels are among range 
plants most common and poisonous 
to livestock in Texas. These plants 
are among 69 listed as poisonous 
grazing to livestock in Texas Range 
Plants Poisonous to Livestock, a new 
joint publication of the Texas Agri- 
cultural Experiment Station and Ex- 
tension Service. 
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New North Carolina 


Inspection Rules Published 


RALEIGH, N.C. — The North Car- 
olina Department of Agriculture, has 
published a new issue of inspection 
service rules, regulations, definitions 
and standards, which includes amend- 
ments adopted this spring. 

One new amendment reads that 
“bags of only the following sizes 
shall be used in the sale of com- 
mercial fertilizer: 200 lb., 167 Ib., 
125 Ib., 100 Ib., 50 lb. and the size of 
the sellers choice when the amount 
is less than 50 Ib.” 

The publication also includes the 
approved official grade list for 1955- 
56. According to John L. Reitzel, as- 
sistant commissioner of agriculture, 
the list is the same as that for 1954- 
55, with the exception of 16-6-2, 
which has been deleted. 


USDA Cracks Down 
On Weevily Wheat 


WASHINGTON — Field and 
laboratory tests of piperonyl bu- 
toxide and pyrethrin combinations 
have convinced the Department of 
Agriculture that wheat in storage 
can be protected against insects. 
That puts a premium on clean 
wheat as far as top market prices 
are concerned. 

And because these powerful in- 
secticidal agents are virtually non- 
toxic, they have found acceptance 
with government regulatory agen- 
cies concerned with food. 

One of the most effective com- 
binations of piperonyl butoxide 
and pyrethrins currently available 
to the grain trade is “Pyrenone* 
Wheat Protectant” .. . and “Pyre- 
none Grain Protectant” for corn, 
oats, barley, rye and other small 
grains. Pyrenone comes in both 
spray and powder form. 

A single application of Pyrenone 
Wheat Protectant, applied accord- 
ing to directions, will protect wheat 
in storage all season long. 


*Reg. U.S. Pat. Off., F.M.C. 


Pyrenone 


Wheat and Grain Protectants 


TRADE MARK 


FAIRFIELD CHEMICAL DIVISION 
Food Machinery and Chemical Corp. M ® 


420 Lexington Ave., N.Y. 17, N.Y. 
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Covers in detail: soil chemicals . 


SOILS and FERTILIZERS 


Fourth Edition 


By FIRMAN E. BEAR, Research Special- 
ist, New Jersey Agricultural Experiment 
Station. 


i 

i 

i 

In plain language, this new edition tells g 

how recent modern advances in soil tech- ' 

nology affect plant growth and annual t 
yield... 

basic methods can increase the productive- - 

i 

i 

t 

t 

1 
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and how the effective use of 


ness of farm lands. New facts, accurate 
figures, and 66 pointed illustrations show 
the relation between crops and soils. 


. . important soil elements such as 


nitrogen, phosphorus, calcium .. . yield prospects of crop plants . es 
moisture control . .. soil management . . . mechanical operations 
. .. Soil conservation . .. organic matter maintenance. 
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By GEORGE E. SWARBRECK 
Croplife Canadian and Overseas Editor 


Almost without exception every crop report from the spring 
wheat and durum growing areas of North America mentions the 
menace of rust. In recent years heavy damage has been sustained, 
monetary losses have been heavy and farmers are in despair. They 
turn away from the vulnerable crops, a situation which has led to the 


current serious shortage of durum. 


The problem, it had been hoped, could be met by the breeding 
of resistant strains but it is a slow, laborious process and ultimately 
the disease catches up with the new, resistant varieties. 

The problem is seen as one for the agricultural chemists. What 


are they doing about it? “Plenty” 
is the word from the research lab- 
oratories. But progress is slow. So 
far, the only chemical proving con- 
sistently successful is sulfur but the 
high cost is against its universal 
use. The search for an effective de- 
terrent is going on in government 
laboratories, and in the research 
establishments of private chemical 
firms. 

Dr. T. Johnson, a Canadian plant 
pathologist, says that crops may be 
dusted or sprayed with a fungicide 
to give rust resistance—but the work 
is soon nullified by wind and rain. 
The growing plants must be sprayed 
three or four times to insure effective 
prevention. 


What is needed, Dr. Johnson says, 
is a fungicide which, with one 
spraying, will change the physiology 
of the plant, making it rust re- 
sistant without harming it. 


Numerous fungicides have been 
tried already but in nearly every case 
they are too costly or injurious to the 
plants. However, the work goes on 
and the research men feel confident 
that they will come up with an ef- 
fective answer one day. 


Spanish Expansion 

One of Spain’s largest fertilizer pro- 
ducers is to expand its capacity. Union 
Espanola de Explosives, Seville, plans 
to raise superphosphate production by 
120,000 tons a year when new instal- 
lations are brought into use. 

Additionally, 35,000 tons sulfuric 
acid will be added. The value of the 
new machinery required is estimated 
at more than $85 million and some of 
it will have to be imported, though 
Spanish manufacturers are expected 
to provide the greater part. 


New Canadian Plant 


Dow Chemical of Canada, Ltd., is 
planning the construction of an 
ethanolamine plant at Sarnia, Ont. 
Estimated to cost $1 million the new 
facility will serve a number of Can- 
adian industries, including the agri- 
cultural chemical industry. 


Raw materials for the new plant 
will be readily available from Dow’s 
other Sarnia operations. Engineer- 
ing work is proceeding and equip- 
ment is on order. Currently, most 
of Canada’s ethanolamine require- 
ments come from the U.S. 


Insecticide Supply 


The Israeli firm of Makteshim In- 
secticides and Chemicals of Beersheba 
reports that it is slowly reaching its 
objective of supplying all Israel’s 
needs for pest destroyers. Effective 
from the beginning of July, the fac- 
tory began to supply all the copper 
oxide required for the destruction of 
fungi on farms. The plant is also pro- 
ducing a new weed killer and general 
insecticide. It also covers the whole 
of the domestic requirement for DDT, 
officials add. 


Green Aphids 


The infestation of green aphids in 
Manitoba is assuming more serious 


proportions. (Croplife July 11, page 
1). H. E. Wood, an official of the pro- 
vince’s Department of Agriculture, 
reports that the aphids have now 
spread from the southern area to the 
important crop growing areas of the 
north and central regions. He adds 
that the spread was not unexpected, 
since the more northerly crops are 
later and hence more succulent and 
attractive to the insect. 


Mr. Wood said that considerable 
damage has been reported. partic- 
ularly on farms where no precau- 
tions have been taken. 


There has been a run on supplies 
of malathion and all available Ca- 
nadian supplies have been used up. 
However, more are being brought in 
from the U.S. 

The outbreak is the most serious in 
Manitoba since 1949 when crops on 
100,000 acres were destroyed. 


Protection Service 


Officials of the Canadian govern- 
ment’s plant protection service, whose 
duty it is to inspect all agricultural 
products imported into Canada, re- 
port that a recent shipment of pea- 
nuts into Montreal carried a medium 
infestation of six species of stored 
products insects. 

Fumigation of the 6,500 tons in- 
volved was ordered at the expense of 
the owners. This involved treatment 
with methyl bromide by pest control 
operators under the supervision of 
the staff of the protection division. 


Grants to Kansas 
State College Announced 


MANHATTAN, KANSAS—Receipt 
of more than $30,000 to support en- 
tomological research at Kansas State 
College was announced here recently 
by Herbert Knutson, head of the 
entomology department. 

Dr. C. C. Roan got $7,250 from the 
army to investigate action of insecti- 
cides on house flies and $8,300 from 


the Atomic Energy Commission for - 


insecticide investigations using radio 
isotopes. 

Prof. Donald A. Wilbur got $5,850 
from Fairfield Chemical Division, 
Food Machinery & Chemical Corp., 
Douglas Chemical Co., for investiga- 
tions on how to protect stored grain 
from insect infestation. 

Dr. Knutson got $4,900 from the 
army to study long-range effects of 
insecticides upon insects. 

Dr. Fred A. Lawson got $2,450 
from the U.S. Public Health Service 
to study the effects of insects’ in- 
ternal glands upon their growth. 

Cc. C. Burkhardt got $1,500 from 
the Shell Chemical Corp. and the 
Velsicol Corp. to study control of ag- 
ricultural insects with insecticides. 


Wyoming Field Day 


LARAMIE, WYO.—-The Powell Ex- 
perimental Substation will hold its 
biennial field day Aug. 2, according 
to George Bridgmon, supervisor of 
substations with the College of Agri- 
culture of the University of Wyoming. 


Gloomicides 


A staid gentleman, honorary judge 
at a horse show, was upset by the 
dress of some of the girls. : 

“Just look at that young person 
with the poodle cut, the cigarette and 
the blue jeans,” he decried to a by- 
stander. “Is it a boy or a girl?” . 

“It’s a girl. She’s my daughter.” 

“Oh, forgive me, sir,” apologized 
the old fellow. “I never dreamed you 
were her father.” 

“T’m not,” snapped the other. “I’m 
her mother.” 


* 

Although they are usually com- 
posed of stupid husbands, smug wives 
and ill-mannered children, there is 
one thing you have to admire about 
the families in the TV serials—they 
don’t waste their a watching TV. 

“I’m sorry,” said the diner, who 
hoped to get away with it, “but I 
haven’t any money to pay for that 
meal.” 

“That’s all right,” said the cashier. 
“We'll write your name on the wall, 
and you can pay the next time you 
come in.” _ 

“Don’t do that. Everybody who 
comes in will see it.” 

“Oh, no, they won’t. Your overcoat 
will be hanging over it.” 

* 

Sign in pet shop window: “Healthy 
kitten wants good home. Honest, 
loyal, sober, will do light mousework.” 

* 

Hypochondriac: A man who can’t 

leave being well enough alone. 
* 


When it comes to tax reduction, 
never was so little waited for by so 
many for so long. 


* 


We wanted to have tomorrow pat- 
ented because that is the best known 
labor saving device. 


* 
A bird in a butcher’s hand weighs 
more. 


A young bride of three months 
complained to her relatives about her 
husband’s continued drinking habits. 

“If you knew he drank, why did 
you marry him?” she was asked. 

“I didn’t know he drank,” the girl 
replied, “until one night he came 
home sober.” 

* 


A bright young man, striving to 
think of an original way to propose, 
finally asked his sweetheart, “Could 
you be persuaded to climb my family 
tree?” 

* 


Fortunately for us, says the opti- 
mist, we’re on bad terms with Russia 
and China and don’t have to support 
THEM. 


* 


Two acquaintances met outside a 
polling place during a recent election 
in the west and both started to talk 
about the list of candidates for the 
various offices up for election. Finally 
they came to.several men who were 
listed as candidates for the office of 


“Ben,” remarked one voter, “I don’t 
want to vote for any of these men. 
Why, I don’t know a one of them.” 

“I’m in the same position, Bill,” re- 
oe the other sadly. “I know them 

* 


Girls who go home with the milk- 
man aren’t necessarily the cream of 
the town. 

* 


Saleslady to customer: “Here’s a 
hat that will never go out of style. 
Ten years from now it will look just 
as ridiculous as it does now.” 
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Robert W. Berger umber of 
NEW SALES MANAGER — Rober? ® 
W. Berger has been appointed gen 15,500,000. 
eral sales manager of the Ohio Farnum”! ‘°° gran 
ers Grain & Supply Assn., 
Ohio, by 8. E. Salisbury, genera" each 3 
manager. He succeeds Thomas A. Logamticles are be 
who has been named public relation the amount 
director for the association and 
sister company, the Ohio Farmer changing fror 
Grain Corp. A graduate of Ohio Stata >tticles- 
University, Mr. Berger has had 
keting and sales management experi tage of se d 
ence with a number of companiesgmPlication an 


drift. 
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Since 1952 he has been district sale 
supervisor for Chas. Pfizer & Co 
Inc., in Memphis, Tenn. 


Boron in Fertilizer 
Recommended for 
Black Spot Control 


GENEVA, N.Y.—Black spot or dry 
rot in beets grown for processing 
is due to lack of boron in the soi 
and can be prevented by applying 
small amounts of boron in the fo 
of fertilizer borate, says Prof. Charles 
B. Sayre, Cornell vegetable crops 
specialist at the Experiment Statior 
at Geneva. 


But so little is needed that it is the gra 
difficult to apply it uniformly tqgpell suited si 
a field unless it is mixed with com@pe foliage « 
mercial fertilizer. ereby lessen 

“In severe cases of boron deficiency?” "esidues. 
large parts of the beet turn black, {™™ Also many 
explains Prof. Sayre. “In mild casegjgfe active on 
the trouble may not be discovereggmpith the use 
until the beets are cut. For that reaggmrlled here in 
son canning factory field men mayggg’perly form 
cut into a few beets on higher, drieq@pse the ins 
parts of a field where the trouble igj@jtied by rai 
not likely to occur. If an occasional the soil t 
beet is found damaged by boroimmpsect pests s 
deficiency, however, the entire lo@™™j Another ad 
may be discarded by the processor. #i™mat in many 

na ” 

The trouble is especially 
to occur on alkaline soils or on 
that have been limed recently, granu) 
the station scientist. Boron is 1¢58 Mind Nebraska 
available to beets on such soils be- ii), and fron 
cause the lime forms an insoluble MM} other stat, 
compound with it. . A wat 

“The amount of borax to apply pé ly gal. « 


acre depends on the alkalinity of th 
soil,” advises Prof. Sayre. “Soil wi 
a pH above 7 should receive th 
equivalent of 50 Ib. On slightly ac! 
soils with a pH of 6 to 6.5 the equ 
alent of 20 to 30 Ib. is called for. No 
over 10 lb. fertilizer borate should b 
used on acid soils unless lime is firs 
appli ” 


New Superintendent 
Named at Lawrence 


LAWRENCE, KANSAS — Carl § 
Chaffee has been named superintend 
ent of the Cooperative Farm Chem 
cals Assn. nitrogen plant here. 
succeeds James M. Wadsworth, und4 
whom he had been assistant supe 
intendent. Charles W. Lanning } 
been named production superinten 


ent, a new position. 
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asier Application, Greater Efficiency 


GRANULAR INSECTICIDES 


i ticides are becoming 
Granular Experimental 


‘noly po 
a9 by research people over the 


bet several years and recent large 


over othe 
insecticides are special 
prmulations made up in the form - 
ranules or free flowing particles o 
pirly uniform size, nearly free of 
ct. The most common mesh size of 
; particles is from 30 to 60 mesh. 
ic means they are large enough to 
through a 30 mesh screen but are 
eld on the 60 mesh. 


figure commonly quoted on the 
Tota of particles in a pound of 
99-60 mesh Attaclay granules is 
13,500,000. An application of 5 Ibs. 
lof these granules per acre, spread 
miformly, would give 10 particles 
on each square inch. Larger par- 
ticles are being tested but so far 
the amount of field data accumu- 
lated is not sufficient to justify 
changing from the 30-60 mesh size 
particles. Larger particles, if they 
prove out, would have the advan- 
tage of settling faster in aerial ap- 
plication and further cutting down 
drift. 


The granular base material used in 
ormulating granular insecticides so 
has Attaclay, bentonite clay, 
ound tobacco stems and vermicu- 
te. In the formulation process the 
anular base material is sprayed 
ith a solution of the insecticide to 
ive a finished product of from 1% to 
0% by weight of the active insec- 
cide. 

Advantages of granular formula- 
ions are numerous. They include the 
enefit of less drift during applica- 
ion than with dusts or sprays and 


or dry 
sessing 
1e soi 
plying 
> form 


‘harles control of mosquito larvae, the 
crop#™™—ranules fall through the foliage onto 
statiomhe water surface. In treating feed 


food crops or turf and ornamen- 
the granules are particularly 
ell suited since they fall through 
e foliage onto the soil surface 
ereby lessening the hazard of foli- 
ge residues. 

Also many of the harmful insects 
fe active on the soil surface and 
vith the use of granules, can be con- 
olled here in a relatively short time. 
operly formulated granules will re- 
pase the insecticide which will be 
fried by rains or sprinkling water 
to the soil to control subterranean 
ect pests such as grubs. 

Another advantage of granules is 
at in many applications a larger 
pay load” can be carried than with 
pray. For instance, for soil insect 
pntrol on corn ground, 5 Ibs. 20% 
drin granules will be used in Iowa 
d Nebraska for corn rootworm con- 
fol, and from 7% to 10 Ib. an acre 
h other states where other insects 
cur. A water spray mixture re- 
=? gal. or approximately 16 Ib. 
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Equipment for applying 
granular 
tecticldes will need to give a uni- 
broadcast application of as 
dig 2 lb. an acre for treating 
* areas for mosquito control 
lp to 30 Ib. or even 50 Ib. an 
a as with 
ese beetle programs in 
_ and Michigan where 10% 
Mb, an were applied at 


‘am 50 Ib. an acre application has 
: oe in the white fringed beetle 
ied to where it is de- 
ly proof” an area by ap- 
rr 2% to 5 Ib, actual Diel- 
contained in 25 to 50 Ib. 


Dic granules. Most field ap- 


‘arl 
intend 
Chem 
re. Hi 
, und 
supe 
ng ha 


intend Would be expected to fall 


to 10 Ib. an acre ra 
ve nge. How- 
‘the 5 Ib. rate has been effective 


EDITOR'S NOTE 


The author of this article, H. H. 
Dodge, is with the Shell Chemical 
Corporation. The paper was presented 
at the Fourth Annual Indiana-Ohio 
Agricultural Aviation Conference at 


Purdue University, Lafayette, Ind. 


in control of soil insects (mostly corn 
rootworm) in commercial applica- 
tions over the past three years in 
Iowa and Nebraska. To date, there is 
considerable background on the use 
of these granules mixed with dry fer- 
tilizers and applied to corn ground, 
applying with field fertilizer spread- 
ers before planting. 


Airpla ne application, however, 
would be expected to be just as suc- 
cessful as ground equipment has been 
so long as the application is uniform. 
Other equipment being developed to 
apply granular insecticides includes 
seeder attachments for field fertilizer 
spreaders and a row attachment for 
a corn planter which would meter 
granules into the seed furrow. For 
small areas some are using lawn fer- 
tilizer spreaders or cyclone seeders 
for applying granules. Also some 
formulators have put up granulated 
insecticides for their small package 
lines in shaker-top cans. 


Among the various insecticides 
being tried in granular formula- 
tions are most of the chlorinated 
hydrocarbons, such as Aldrin, 
Chlordane, DDT, Dieldrin, Endrin, 
Heptachior, and Toxaphene. The 
concentration of the finished gran- 
ules of each can be varied accord- 
ing to the local recommendations 
for control of the insects, and the 
equipment used. 


The concentration is limited to 
some extent, however, by the granu- 
lar base used and the solvency char- 
acteristics of the insecticide. Recent- 
ly, some testing has begun with the 
soil fumigants used as nematocides, 
such as Shell DD, Ethylene Dibro- 
mide and experimental material 
OS1897 formulated as granules and 
applied as soil applications (broad- 
east and disked in). Previously, the 
commercial application of such soil 
fumigants has been only by injection 
with a chisel-type ground applicator. 

Considering the insects controlled 
with applications of granular insec- 
ticides, the largest group with which 
most workers in the mid-west have 
been concerned is the soil insects. 


Most of these have been success- 
fully controlled either by experimen- 
tal or commercial applications of 
granular insecticides to the soil. 


A list of soil insects controlled 
by proper formulations and appli- 
cation of granular insecticides 
would include: pale western cut- 
worms, army cutworms, imported 
fire ants, wireworms, false wire- 
worms, white grubs, European 
chafer grubs, northern masked 
chafer grubs, rice water weevil, 
clover root borer, clover root cur- 
culio, cranberry root grub, cran- 
berry root weevil, tuber flea beetle 
larvae, cabbage maggots, onion 
maggots, carrot rust fly, sugar beet 
maggots, various cutworms, ants, 
springtails, cucumber beetle larvae, 
grape colaspis, seed-corn maggot, 
seed-corn beetle, flea beetle larvae, 
mole crickets, Brachyrhinus wee- 
vils, vegetable weevil larvae, white- 
fringed beetle larvae, Asiatic beetle 
larvae, Japanese beetle larvae, and 
green June beetle larvae. 


Besides soil insects, certain surface 
feeders and foliage pests are being 
controlled experimentally or com- 
mercially with granular applications 
of insecticides. With some of these 
pests, control is obtained because at 
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AT PACIFIC NORTHWEST CONFERENCE—Shown above are scenes from 
the recent Pacific Northwest Fertilizer Conference, held at Boise. In the 


photos, all from left to right, are: 


First row—Left photo, James Dacres, the Dacres Co., Pomeroy, Wash., 
and Sherman McGregor, Harley Jacquot and Cliff Kollings, both from Mc- 
Gregor Land & Livestock Co., Hooper, Wash.; right photo, Leon Jackson, 
Leon Jackson & Associates, Portland, secretary of the Pacific Northwest 
Plant Food Assn., and Sid Martin, Yakima Valley Spray Co., Yakima, Wash., 


association president. 


Second row—Left photo, Dick Kube, Balfour, Guthrie & Co., Spokane, 
Leck Rowden, Bemis Bro. Bag Co., Vancouver, Wash., and William Lucke, 
Bemis Bro. Bag Co., Seattle; right photo, Kent Remington and Kenneth 
Remington, J. J. Remington Co., Parker, Idaho. 

Third row—Left photo, Marion N. Crady, the Du Pont Co., San Francisco, 
and Gene Bates, Van Waters & Rogers, Portland; right photo, Tom Oushing, 
Wilson & Geo. Meyer & Co., San Francisco, John Foster and Marlowe Wood, 
Wilson & Geo. Meyer & Co., Salt Lake City. 

Fourth row——Left photo, L. E. Warner, Pendleton (Ore.) Grain Growers, 
Inc., Harold Rud, J. R. Simplot OCo., Salem, Ore., and Warren Marshall, 
Columbia Agricultural Service, Walla Walla, Wash.; right photo, three rep- 
resentatives of U.S. Gypsum Co., Dean Graham, Seattle, Howard Reddish, 
Denver, and James ©. Rinehart, Chicago. 

Fifth row—Left photo, Clarence Paulson, Northwest Chemical Co., 
Pasco, Wash., and Emmett Reed, Shell Chemical Co., Pasco, Wash.; right 
photo, Jim Russell, Wilson & Geo. Meyer & Co., Portland, and Steve Carlson, 


Wilson & Geo. Meyer & Co., Seattle. 


For stories about the conference see page 3 of the July 18 issue of 
Croplife and page 1 of the July 11 issue. a 


least one stage of the insect develops 
in the soil. 

Surface and foliage pests controlled 
include: corn flea beetle, lawn chinch 
bugs, spittlebugs, onion thrips, sweet 
clover weevils, earwigs, sod web- 
worms or lawn moths, various cut- 
worms, armyworms, sowbugs, slugs 
and snails, and also European corn 
borer. 

In the case of European corn borer 
it appears the granules fall into the 
whorls and leaf axils where the small 


> 


borers attempt to gain entry into the 
corn stalk. In the export field, the 
banana rust thrips are being con- 
trolled by the application of Dieldrin 
granules, with a million pounds of 
granules having been applied so far. 

In public health insect control, 
work with granular insecticides for 
control of mosquitoes is well known. 
Other insects in the public health 
category which have been controlled 
with granular insecticides are Hip- 
pelates eye gnats and sand fly larvae. 


; 
Bye 
is 
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Threat of Boll Weevil 
Build-Up Increases 
In Mid-South Fields 


MEMPHIS — Mid-South farmers 
have laid by their crops to’await the 
harvest after one of the best planting 
seasons in a number of years, but 
may have some trouble ahead from 
the boll weevils. 


Extension officials in Arkansas, 
Mississippi, Missouri and Tennessee 
indicate in their weekly crop re- 
ports that while crops are in good 
condition, the recent weeks of damp 
weather have given the boll weevil 
an opportunity to get in some good 
attacks on cotton. 


With continued rains in most of 
Mississippi, danger of heavy buildups 
of weevils is increasing, according to 
the Mississippi Agricultural Exten- 
sion Service. 

A. G. Bennett, extension entomolo- 
gist, said extremely large numbers of 
weevils are moving from “local hot 
spots” into adjacent fields. This has 
resulted in greatly increased numbers 
of punctured squares in fields that a 
week earlier were free from weevil 
damage. 

Crop prospects in the Delta are the 
best in years for cotton, corn, soy- 


beans and other crops, reports L. H. . 


Moseley of Stoneville, extension dis- 
trict agent for Northwest Mississippi. 

Elsewhere in the state, crop condi- 
tions range from good to excellent, 
the specialist reports. | 

K. H. Buckley, extension garden- 
ing specialist, reports rains are help- 
ing home gardens stay in production 
longer than normal and that quality 
of produce is excellent. 

Crops in Southeast Missouri con- 
tinue to improve with only scattered 
showers. Some poison has been used 
for boll weevils and grasshoppers, 
but the situation is not serious at the 
moment. 

The Agricultural Extension Service 
said the Arkansas cotton crop gen- 
erally was clean, but that some, 
though not serious, infestation of boll 
weevils was being noted in central 
and southern counties. ¢ 

Cotton was fruiting well and fields 
were in a good state of cultivation. 


The moisture picture over the 
state was spotty. A few Southwest 
Arkansas counties were beginning 
to need rain. Many rice fields have 
been flooded for the second time, 
with plants responding well to ni- 
trogen fertilizer which farmers 
have applied, the Extension Service 
reported. 


With few exceptions, soybeans were 
reported making “good progress.” 

The recent hot weather helped cot- 
ton growth but the Extension Service 


noted it has reduced milk production’ 


and was begining to burn pastures. 

Judd Brooks, West Tennessee Dis- 
trict Extension agent at Jackson, re- 
ported hot weather in most parts of 
the district helped the cotton crop, 
although some acreage in the bottom 
lands has been damaged by heavy 
local rains. 

“Corn looks good to excellent and 
much of the crop is tasseling. Some 
fields are small and late. Pastures 
and hay crops look better than they 
have in two years, but some rain is 
needed in several counties. Most 
counties in the district reported some 
rain last week. It was excessive in 
Madison County. Commercial truck 
crops are very good this year.” 


North Carolina Shipments 


RALEIGH, N.C.—North Carolina 
fertilizer shipments during May 
totaled 216,217 tons, compared with 
168,097 tons in May, 1954, according 
to the North Carolina Department 
of Agriculture. Shipments for the 
first 11 months of the fiscal year 
(July-May) total 1,757,969, compared 
with 1,743,340 tons during a corre- 
sponding period a year ago. 


MONSANTO 


(Continued from page 1) 


cipal producer of technical grade 
agricultural chemicals. Over the past 
10 years, it has been a major manu- 
facturer of pesticides such as DDT, 
parathion, 2,4-D and 2,4,5-T. 

Until now, Monsanto has restricted 
its agricultural chemical efforts to 
the sale of active ingredients to form- 
ulators who, in turn, processed and 
packaged these materials for the 
farmer under a variety of brand 
names. 


This will be the first time that 
‘herbicides and insecticides for farm 
use will carry the Monsanto label, . 
although a sodium meta-bisulfite 
silage preservative trade-marked 
Medo-Green has been marketed to 
farmers by another Monsanto di- 
vision since 1953. 


Charles H. Sommer, Monsanto vice 
president and general manager of its 
Organic Chemicals Division, said that 
“by bringing our company into a 
direct relation with the farmer 
through these products we obtain a 
quicker and surer grasp of farm prob- 
lems that may be solved chemically. 
This will permit us to aim our prod- 
uct research and development efforts 
more accurately at those problems, 
and to give farmers quicker access 
to new products born of those ef- 
forts.” 

Agricultural chemical research is 
one of the two or three largest re- 
search projects being carried on by 
Monsanto, according to Mr. Sommer, 
with a 1955 budget six times the 
amount spent by the company on 
such work in 1951. He said the com- 
pany’s Creve Coeur, Mo., laboratories 
yearly screen at least 2,000 likely 
chemicals for pesticidal activity alone. 

Three new pre-emergence herbi- 
cides recently announced by Mon- 
santo have shown good results against 
grass pests in numerous tests on corn 
and other crops, Mr. Sommer said. 
He added that one or more of these 
new products may be available to 
farmers for the 1956 season. 


Monsanto’s marketing plan for 
its brand-name farm chemicals in- 
cludes aggressive advertising of its 
line to farmers in the 15-state sales 
area, *Mr. Sommer said, and an ex- 
tensive use of educational methods 
such as demonstration teams to 
help the farmer learn to profit 
more from farming with chemicals. 


The agricultural chemical formu- 
lations named to date for marketing 
under the Monsanto label are: 

Weed killers—2,4-D amine, 2,4-D 
butyl ester, 2,4-D butyl ester con- 
centrate, 2,4-D isopropyl ester, 2,4-D 
ester aerial weed killer, emulsifiable, 
2,4-D ester aerial weed killer, non- 
emulsifiable, 2,4-D low volatile ester, 
MCP amine and Chloro IPC. 

Brush killers—2,4,5-T butyl ester, 
2,4,5-T low volatile ester, 2,4-D-2,4,5- 
T butyl ester and 2,4-D-2,4,5-T low 
volatile ester. 

Insecticides—parathion emulsifiable 
concentrate, parathion wettable pow- 
der, DDT emulsifiable concentrate 
and DDT wettable powder. — 

Penta Crop Desiccant. 

Liquid products will be marketed 
in one, five, 30 and 55-gal. metal 
containers. Dry materials will be 
in 4-Ib. cartons and 50-Ib. 

gs. 


PACEMAKERS SET FAST PACE 


MADISON—Corn yields up to 220 
bu. per acre were harvested by mem- 
bers of Wisconsin’s Pacemaker Corn 
Club who followed a good soil-build- 
ing and crop management program. 
The crop-boosting program included 
“pouring on” fertilizer where needed, 
using certified hybrid seed and in 
some cases, doubling the stalk popu- 
lation per acre. Altogether, 690 corn 
growers in 34 Wisconsin counties 
averaged 113 bu. corn per acre in the 
1954 Pacemakers’ program. 


MID-SOUTH TERMINAL—Anhydrous ammonia terminals similar to this op 
at Memphis will be built by Mid-South Chemical Corp. at key points in th 
Midwest and South. From barges which moor to the Mississippi River dock ; 
the foreground, ammonia is piped into the 30,000 gallon tanks at the righ 
Ammonia is also transported in tank cars, which use the rail siding at the lef 
of the picture, and by transport trucks to distributing stations and farms. 


MID-SOUTH CHEMICAL 


(Continued from page 1) 


ammonia plant by the oil companies 
at Lake Charles, La., where by-prod- 
ucts of oil distillation will be con- 
verted to fertilizer. 


Storage centers, such as that al- 
ready erected by Mid-South here, will 
be built at strategic locations. They 
will be supplied with the ammonia by 
four barges, each of which will have 
a capacity of 900 tons. 


The distributing centers will be 
equipped to transfer the ammonia 
from storage tanks to tank cars or 


AGROCHEM 


(Continued from page 1) 


available to its shareholders at 
production and distribution cost. 


The price to shareholder-farmers 
will be about 56% under the current 
market price here, according to Fred 
W. Lauer, Jr., Scottsdale, Agrochem 
vice president. Shareholders will buy 
ammonia on a per share basis or allow 
the company to sell it on the market, 
returning sale profits to the share- 
holders. 


Agrochem has sold more than 25% 
of its 24,750 shares of common stock 
($100 par value) to some 50 Arizona 
farmers. 


The firm plans initially to operate 
an 8,500-ton (25-ton-per-day) plant 
with 50-60 employees. 


Plant construction is expected to 
start in February. Building and 
some equipment will be “over- 
sized” to enable Agrochem to step 
up production to 60 tons per day. 
Agrochem also plans to produce 
ammonium sulphate and ammo- 
nium phosphate. 


Distribution centers are being 
completed early so that the company 
can sell at cost to shareholders am- 
monia purchased by Agrochem at 
wholesale prices. 

Besides Mr. Lauer, who is a me- 
chanical engineer, other corporation 
officers and directors are Ervin C. 
Harney, Phoenix, president, who is 
a chemical engineer; Richard L. 
Wells, Los Angeles, secretary-treas- 
urer, and an attorney, and Cecil H. 
Collerette, Casa Grande; J. Clyde 
Wilson, Buckeye; Charles P. Gould, 
Tolleson, and Ross L. Sheely, Tolle- 
son, directors. 


Chandler, Ariz., is 20 miles south- 
east of Phoenix, in the heart of Ari- 
zona’s principal agricultural region. 
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Mid-South Chemical Corp. now 
operates in Alabama, Mississippi, 
Arkansas, Louisiana, Missouri, Ken- 
tucky and Tennessee. It marketed 
20,000 tons of anhydrous in 195 
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way transportation. At that time, t 
firm installed a terminal on Pres 
dents Island near Memphis, where 
could take advantage of river-rai 
road - highway transportation faci 
ties. 

Mid-South headquarters are at 122 
Riverside Blvd., Memphis. 


In addition to Mr. Woolfolk, of 
ficers of the expanded Mid-Sout 
organization are J. D. Wooten o 
Memphis, vice president; A. P 
Frame of New York, Cities Service 
Co., vice president; H. G. Osbor 
of Ponca City, Okla., Continenta 
Oil Co., vice president; John C 
Hogan of Memphis, secretary-treas 
urer, and B. M. Scofield of Laké 
Charles, Cit-Con Oil Corp., comp 
troller. Mr. Scofield has moved tt 
Memphis to assume his new dutie 


David H. Bradford is sales manag¢ 
and Charles E. Woolfolk is assistal 
sales manager. Harry B. Gunther 
operations manager. Frank Gillenti 
becomes manager of the Mid-Sou 
Division of the expanded progra 
and will be responsible for the dist 
bution in the present territory c0 
ered by the company. 
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Anhydrous Production 
Sets Record in May 


WASHINGTON — Production 
synthetic anhydrous ammonia dur 
May totaled 296,557 short tons, f 
a new monthly record, according 
the U.S. Department of Commer 
The May output was 3% higher thé 
the 286,567 tons (revised) product 
in April, which was the previ0 
record month. ‘ 

Production of ammonium nitraf 
original solution (100% NH.NO:) 4 
taled 165,553 tons in May, a deci 
of 6% from April output of 1763 
tons. 

May production of nitric 4 
(100% HNO,) totaled 191,743 to 
down 5% from the April output 
201,956 tons, while May producti 
of phosphoric acid (50% H:PO.) 
306,851 tons, down 2% from the AP 
figure of 311,551 tons. 
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ntages cited for the 
f costs to the farmer, reduction in 
anufacturing costs, and reduction 
transportation costs. It also offers 
provements in product quality, 
igher water soluble phosphate val- 
3s and conservation of sulfur, Mr. 
eymour told the group. 


Announcement of the new fertil- 

ver manufacturing method was 
this on@mmone of the highlights of the fertil- 
in thamgzer conference held in conjunction 
dock jqggwith the meeting. Other sessions 
e righ@gmwere held on feeds, petroleum, and 
the lefammseed With general session talks by 
ns. leaders in the American Farm Re- 
search Assn. and the American 


Farm Bureau. 


Dr, George D. Scarseth, director of 
esearch of the association, told the 
». no oup in the opening session that 
issippiMB esearch to speed the acquiring of 
i, wledge is the ingredient that 
ould be substituted for legislation 
n 1954@Biat tries to help the farmer on the 
lan of want.” 

In the principal speech of the con- 
> anhy@mmerence at the association’s annual 
49, Lagamanquet, Charles B. Shuman, presi- 
tributamment of the American Farm Bureau 
ize Mi@™mederation, called upon the associa- 
1 wategmmon to support the revision of grad- 
ime, t g standards for wheat now being 
1 Presimmonsidered by the U.S. Department 
where Agriculture. 

ver-rail™ Later he hit out at marketing or- 
n facilfMManizations that are more interested 
building storage facilities than in 
> at 129@Mking other steps to relieve sur- 
uses, 


olk, of “Unfortunately, it appears that 
1-Soutiggsome of the large cooperatives are 
oten off™nore interested in building storage 
A. P@ielevators for holding government- 
Servicq@@owned grain than in supporting the 
Osbormmmthings that have to be done to solve 
market problems,” he said. 
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role of nitrogen is now being 
ap- 
on Preciated and that it is presently 
entering a period of production un- 
Paralleled in history, 


os outline of the association’s ad- 
8 Project was presented by 
Shaffer, L. W, Ramsey Advertis- 
Davenport, Iowa. He dis- 
ilboa layouts for newspaper ads, 
s rds and fence signs, as well 
* py for radio commercials. Mr. 
’ = urged association members to 
© More advertising-minded. 
a airman of the July 20 meeting 
pr Frankl, Mor-Gro, Algona, 
beting Sociation president. In his 
he he declared that 
vice € of the dealers must be 
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tilizer commercially. He said that a 
prospective fertilizer-maker should 
consider: 

First, what type of fertilizer does 
he want to produce—complete, high- 
analysis, granular, regular liquid, or 
ammonium phosphate? 


Second, what process should he 
use—conventional (with or with- 
out granulation), nitrophosphate, 
mono -ammonium, di - ammonium, 
TVA, Martinet, Seymour, or liquid? 


Third, what is his source of phos- 
phate, superphosphate, triple phos- 
phate, or rock cal-meta, 

What type of fertilizer to make is 
the first decision, Mr. Quiram said, 
because low-analysis regular grades 
can be made economically in small 


plants. But one must also consider. 


consumer wants. Will customers 
want a product they can store and 
handle in bulk? Will they pay a pre- 
mium for granular forms? Will they 
prefer liquid? 


The several processes of fertiliz- 
er-making range in cost from $1,- 
200,000 to $4,500,000 to produce 
50,000 tons a year, he said. 


Mr. Quiram listed the desirable 
qualities of processes the manufac- 
turer-to-be should consider: (1) a 
low initial capital outlay; (2) semi- 
continuous to continuous processing; 
(3) use of conventional material plus 
ammonia and nitrogen solutions; (4) 
ability to produce several plant food 
ratios of granular type; (5) develop- 
ing an economical source of P.O;; 
(6) having a finished product that 
can be handled and stored in bulk. 

A manufacturer should plan to fit 
his production program to a balanced 
soil fertility program, his state agri- 


cultural college’s program, and area 


plant food needs to be assured of a 
profitable enterprise, Mr. Quiram 
said. 


Dr. W. P. Martin, head of the 
University of Minnesota Soils De- 
partment, told the group that it is 
necessary to feed the microorgan- 
isms in the soil as well as the 
plants growing on the soil. These 
microorganisms, so necessary to 
good crops, use the organic matter 
in the soil as their food. 


There are as many as a million liv- 
ing organisms in a teaspoon of good 
topsoil, Dr. Martin said. The nutrient 
needs of this huge microbe population 
depends on the application of fertiliz- 
er, residue management, and organic 
matter management. 

Maintaining the nitrogen level is 
especially important in good organic 
matter level management, he went 
on. Application of nitrogen with crop 
residue is necessary to maintain or- 
ganic matter in the soil. 

Consequently nitrogen (as well as 
potash and phosphate) must be add- 
ed to the soil in amounts equal to 
the amount removed by the crop and 
the amount tied up by microorgan- 
isms plus other losses. 


M. B. Russell, department of 
agronomy, University of Illinois, 
declared that, “in working with 
farmers we must help them to 
analyze their problems better 80 
they can arrive at their own solu- 
tions.” 


Prescription recommendations for 
growing corn or other products are 
bad if they are mere recipes to be 
followed blindly by the farmer. If, 
however, they are recommendations 
that the farmer understands and that 
he can alter to fit his situation they 
are all right, he said. 

He then outlined the basis for a 
sound system of soil management. 
Such a system must: 


1. Provide the amount and kinds 
of plant food needed for efficient 


crop production. 
2. Provide the kind of physical 


environment in the soil necessary 
to develop root systems. 

3. Provide for the preservation 
of the productive capacity of the 
ro preventing erosion, for exam- 
ple. 


In conclusion he declared that one 
of the great opportunities in agricul- 
ture today is in the growth regula- 
tion of plants by the use of chemicals. 
The impact of these chemitcals is go- 
ing to be great in the future. 

Speaking in much the same vein, 
Charles Simkins, extension soils spe- 
cialist at the University of Minne- 
sota, declared that adding plant food 
without regard to other factors is 
not wise fertilizer use. The amount 
and kind of plant food must fit the 
individual situation. Each field and 
crop is a different situation, he said. 


FDA 
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possibility that such fumigants may 
enter the berry and contain some 
residual within the berry itself. This 


1 NAC study is being made, it is 


learned, in a close informal coopera- 
tive effort with FDA. 


In taking its extension decision 
FDA uttered a broad policy state- 
ment which should reassure all ware- 
housemen and holders of inventories 
of fumigant materials. In this policy 
statement FDA spoke as follows: 


“Use during the 1955 growing sea- 
son” (including grain storage of pre- 
vious crops), “of a pesticide chemical 
for which extension is granted may 
yield a raw agricultural commodity 
which bears residues of the chemical. 
In such case, the raw agricultural 
commodity will not be considered 
adulterated within the meaning of the 
act even though it is marketed after 
the growing season, provided the 
commodity bearing such residues 
would have been legal in interstate 
commerce during the 1955 growing 
season.” 


As interpolated, FDA officials said 
this policy statement is clear assur- 
ance to grain warehousemen that use 
of current stocks of grain fumigants 
which previously have been legal in 
interstate commerce during the 1955 
growing season will not result in any 
future penalty to them if they ship 
old crop grain in interstate com- 
merce. 


In granting this short term exten- 
sion FDA is acting within its admin- 
istrative discretion, a dividend to the 
confidence of the industry in the FDA 
official administrative line of descent 
running back from Paul Dunbar, 
Charles W. Crawford and the present 
FDA commissioner, George Larrick. 


Although FDA has the discretion 
to grant a full year of extension of 
the pesticide tolerance deadline it 
has taken the approach to cut off 
the extension at the close of the 
1955 crop year as of Oct. 31. 


In its broad policy statement con- 
cerning this extension FDA took rea- 
sonable precautionary qualifications 
which involve residuals of an eco- 
nomic poison and implied chronic 
toxicity before any extension would 
be granted to the new deadline. An- 
other important aspect of the FDA 
policy decision is that in instances 
where a tolerance has been previously 
granted for a pesticidal chemical and 
other criteria are met, the effective 
date through Oct, 31 will be granted 
for other uses of the product in the 
raw agricultural chemical field. 


CHEMICAL CORPS PROMOTION 


NEW YORK—Clifford L. Sayre, 
development chemical engineer for 
Becco Chemical Division and other 
chemical divisions of Food Machinery 
& Chemical Corp., has been ap- 
pointed brigadier general, U.S. Chem- 
ical Corps Reserve. Gen. Sayre’s 
mobilization assignment is deputy 
assistant chief chemical officer for 
chemical warfare, research and de- 
velopment. 
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Mississippi Reports 
On Pasture Fertility, 


Irrigation Tests 


STATE COLLEGE, MISS. — The 
Mississippi Agricultural Experiment 
Station has been studying the effect 
of . supplemental irrigation, under 
various fertilizer treatments, on the 
yield and composition of forage in a 
well established Dallisgrass, Ber- 
muda-grass, hop clover summer per- 
manent pasture in the hill section 
of the state. Four years’ data from 
this experiment may be summarized 
as follows: 

The response to fertilization of 
summer permanent pasture in this 
experiment was mainly a response to 
nitrogen. Nitrogen should be applied 
in split applications at approximately 
45-day intervals. Sixty four pounds 
of nitrogen per application is in- 
dicated on good grass pastures. 


Substantial increases may be 
expected from nitrogen applied as 
late as Aug. 15 if adequate rain- 
fall or irrigation follows. The 
growth of Dallisgrass after Sep- 
tember was very small whether or 
not nitrated. 


Nitrogen fertilization increased 
the crude protein of the grass; how- 
ever, the increase from a single ap- 
plication is short lived, approximately 
50 days. 

The usual recommendation of 60 
lb. P.O; annually on this soil type 
proved adequate. Spring legumes 
produce more forage when fertilized 
with phosphorus and potash. Phos- 
phorus fertilization had little effect 
upon the percentage of phosphorus 
in the forage. 


The Sessums soil absorbed water 
slowly. Approximately inches 
of water per acre, either irrigation 
or rainfall, are needed per week 
to produce a satisfactory yield 
during the summer. The immediate 
response to irrigation was greater 
where nitrogen was applied in split 
applications. 


Without irrigation or rainfall, ni- 
trogen applications produced very 
small increases in forage. Interaction 
of nitrogen and irrigation shows the 
necessity for both adequate water 
and nitrogen for maximum produc- 
tion. 

Irrigation produced a thicker Dal- 
lisgrass cover but had no effect upon 
the chemical composition of the grass. 
Three years of irrigation, regardless 
of fertilization, almost completely 
eliminated hop clover. 

These results, when compared with 
other experiment station tests, indi- 
cate that greater total returns from 
irrigation will result from its use on 
adapted, high-producing, summer an- 
nual forage crops rather than on 
permanent pastures in the Hill Sec- 
tions of Mississippi. 


Kentucky Fertilizer 
Conference Plans Set 


LEXINGTON, KY. — Plans have 
been completed for the annual Ken- 
tucky Fertilizer Conference, to be 
held in the Guignol Theatre, Fine 
Arts Bldg., University of Kentucky 
Aug. 10. 

According to Bruce Poundstone, 
head of the state Department of 
Feeds and Fertilizer, the following 
persons will be on the program: 

Dr. Russell Coleman, executive 
vice president of the Nationa] Plant 
Food Institute, Washington, who will 
talk about the new institute; Dr. J. 
H. Lilly, Iowa State College, who will 
discuss “Some Problems and Advan- 
tages of Insecticide-Fertilizer Mix- 
tures,” and P. E. Karraker, Univer- 
sity of Kentucky, who will discuss 
“Fertilizer Grades and Ratios for 
1956 in Kentucky.” 

There will be time set aside for 
discussion of the grade list and for 
a question and answer period. 
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Croplife 


A WEEKLY NEWSPAPER FOR THE FARM CHEMICAL INDUSTRY 


The regional circulation of this issue is concentrated in the Midwestern states. 


LETTER TO THE EDITOR 


F. W. Hatch Continues NPFI Mixtures Topic 


Fred W. Hatch, manager of the Agricultural 
Chemicals Division of Shell Chemical Corp., New 
York, has offered the Croplife audience a few 
additional thoughts on the subject of insecticide- 
fertilizer mixtures. 

In a letter to the editor, Mr. Hatch observes 
that since this newspaper “has always given ex- 
cellent coverage to matters pertaining to our in- 
dustry and to related industries . . . we feel that 
you would want to present the favorable aspects 
of this (insecticide-fertilizer) development” not 
covered by the panel which discussed the subject 
at the recent meeting of the National Plant Food 
Institute at White Sulphur Springs, W. Va. 

Mr. Hatch’s letter follows: 


“We have read with interest the complete 
report of the panel discussions covering “Fer- 
tilizer-Pesticide Mixture Developments Sum- 
marized by Panelists at N.P.F.I. Convention” in 
the June 20 issue of Croplife. Reading this re- 
port confirmed our views from listening to the 
panel discussions that much more weight was 
given to the difficulties and unfavorable aspects 
pertaining to the manufacture and use of in- 
secticide-fertilizer mixtures than to the favora- 
ble aspects. It is true that all insecticidal chemi- | 
cals are not adapted for use in fertilizer and 
little is known about others concerning their 
compatability, shelflife, effect on soil micro- 


organisms, etc. 


“Adequate evidence of the rather general and 
growing acceptance. of the use of insecticide- 
fertilizer mixtures was presented by Dr. K. D. 
Jacob. He pointed cut that 87,000 short tons of 
insecticide-fertilizer mixtures were sold in the 
year ending June 30, 1953. One year later this 
figure jumped to 149,100 short tons for an increase 
of over 70%. It appears certain that the increase 
for 1955 will exceed that for 1954 and that future 
consumption of insecticide-fertilizer mixtures will 
continue to expand. Insecticide-fertilizer mixtures 
are here to stay. 

“Insecticide-fertilizer mixtures are not unique 
in presenting new technical and operational prob- 
lems as well as problems for the regulatory offi- 
cials. The objections raised by certain fertilizer 
manufacturers and state regulatory -officials have 
been resolved in some cases and are nearing so- 
lution in others. 


“Methods for obtaining proper mixtures have 
been greatly improved in the past two years 
and continued improvements will follow. Fer- 
tilizer manufacturers who express no difficulty 
in mixing extremely small amounts of minor 
elements in fertilizers should have no difficulty 
in mixing relatively large amounts of insecti- 
cides. Just because a chemical controls insects 
does not increase mixing problems. 


“Analytical methods have been and are being © 


improved. Specific analytical methods are availa- 
bie for the more important insecticidal chemicals. 
The insects in the soil are pretty good analyzers 
and they say that even the crude mixtures of 1952 
and 1953 meant death to them. Farmers have been 
enthusiastic over the results obtained to date. 


“Experience has shown that insecticidal chem- 
icals can be safely incorporated into fertilizers and 
certainly, the insecticide-fertilizer mixtures are 
safer for the farmer to use than insecticides alone. 
Insecticide-fertilizer mixtures contain but one-half 
to one per cent of the insecticidal chemicals, 
whereas the farmer must handle insecticides con- 
taining 10-60% of the active ingredient when a 
separate application is made. 


“It would appear from the remarks of several 
of the panelists that there is a lack of informa- 


tion on the extent of detailed investigations that 
have been carried out with insecticide-fertilizer 
mixtures. For those insecticidal chemicals that 
have been adequately tested, the insecticide con- 
tent of insecticide-fertilizer mixtures has been 
shown to be far less hazardous to plant growth 
than some fertilizer mixes. Extensive phyto- 
toxicity tests have been carried out at Belts- 
ville as well as at numerous state experiment 
stations. ‘Insecticidal chemicals that have not 
been adequately tested should not be applied to 
the soil with or without fertilizer. 


“It should have been emphasized in the panel 
discussions that the Insecticide, Fungicide, and 
Rodenticide Act limits the use of insecticidal 
chemicals to those uses which give adequate con- 
trol and do not cause off-flavor. Use experience 
has shown that insecticide-fertilizer mixtures have 
performed exceptionally well from the standpoint 
of insect control. Obviously the fertilizer manu- 
facturer cannot sell insecticide-fertilizer mixtures 
that do not meet legal requirements any more 
than he can sell fertilizers alone that do not meet 
such requirements. 

“So far as hazards are concerned, we must 
not lose sight of the fact that when insecticide- 
fertilizer mixtures are applied to the soil they 
are drilled in or otherwise worked into the soil. 
There are no foliage residues to contend with. If 
only those insecticidal chemicals are selected for 


* which research has shown no translocation, resi- 


due problems are reduced to a minimum. 


“Here again, all residue and off-flavor ques- 
tions must be answered to the satisfaction of the 
labelling official in Washington before an insecti- 
cidal chemical can be applied for insect control 
with or without fertilizers. 


“The resolutions unanimously adopted by 
the Southern Association of Feed and Fertilizer 


Officials do not raise special problems. First, due - 


to existing Federal and State regulations no 
insecticide or insecticide-fertilizer mixture can 
be sold without approval of ‘officials of the agri- 
cultural experiment station or other officials 
vested with such responsibility. . . .’ The danger 
of ‘contaminating crops or soil or both by mis- 
application, by inappropriate levels and methods 
of application is real and does not warrant the 
savings in labor costs.’ 5. 


“No one would advocate and could not obtain 
registration for sale if he did advocate the use of 
insecticidal chemical until the dangers attendant 
to contamination of crops or soil has been de- 
termined. The most widely used insecticidal chem- 
ical for soil application has undergone four years 
of intensive study for soil uses. 


“No one will argue against the statement that, 
‘mixtures of pesticides and fertilizers which are 
registered for sale should be properly labelled and 
meet all requirements of both the fertilizer and 
pesticide laws of the various states.’ 


“The panel in question as covered by the re- 
port in Croplife almost completely ignores the 
farmer. The success of both the fertilizer and in- 
secticide industries are dependent on our rendering 
a service to the U.S. farmer. This responsibility 
requires that all new technical developments which 
contribute to economics in farming operations; 


increased yields or improved crop quality be . 


jointly developed by industry working with State 
and Federal Experiment Station personnel. It is 
our feeling that the recent progress made in the 
development of insecticide-fertilizer mixtures offer 
an outstanding example of how the farmer bene- 
fits from joint industry and governmental re- 
search.” 


OROPLIFE is a controlled circulation 
journal mailed to those responsible for the 
production and distribution of fertilizer anq 
other farm chemicals and to retail dealers 
of the agricultural chemical industry in the 
U.S. To those not on the controlled list, 
CROPLIFE is available at $5 for one year, 
$9 for two years ($8 a year outside the U.S, 
and possessions). Single copy price, 25¢, 
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Manager; Peter G. Psyhogios, Classified 
Advertising ‘Manager. 


BRANCH OFFICES 


EASTERN STATES—George W. Potts, 
Paul L. Dittemore, Co-Managers, 114 East 
40th St., New York 16, N. Y. (Tel. 
Murray Hill 3-3768). 


CENTRAL STATES—Don E. Rogers, 
Manager; Henry S. French, Assistant 
Manager; 2272 Board of Trade Bldg., 141 
W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 4, Ill. (Tel. 
Harrison 7-6782). 


SOUTHWEST—Martin E. Newell, Manag- 
er; James W. Miller, Assistant Manager; 
614 Board of Trade Bldg., Kansas City 6, 
Mo. (Tel. Victor 1350). 


WASHINGTON CORRESPONDENT — 
John Cipperly, 604 Hibbs Bldg., Washing- 
ton, D. C. (Tel. Republic 7-8534). 


EXECUTIVE AND EDITORIAL OF- 
FICES—2501 Wayzata Blvd., Minneapolis, 
Minn., Tel. Main 0575. Bell System 
Teletype Service at Minneapolis (MP 
179), Kansas City (KC 295), Chicago 
(CG 340), New York (NY 1-2452), Wash- 
ington, D. C. (WA 82). Cable Address: 
“Palmking,” Minneapolis. 


Published by 


The Miller Publishing Co. 
2501 Wayzata Blvd. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 

(Address Mail to P.O. Box 67, 

Minneapolis 1, Minn.) 


Associated Publications 
THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 
THE AMERICAN BAKER 
FEEDSTUFFS 
MILLING PRODUCTION 
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Classified Ads 


Classified advertisements accepted until 
Tuesday each week for the issue of the 
following Monday. 

Rates: 15¢ per word; minimum charge 
$2.25. Situations wanted, 10¢ a word; 
$1.50 minimum, Count six words of sig- 
nature, whether for direct reply or keyed 


Oct. 11—Western Agricultural Chem- 
icals Assn., Annual Meeting, Hotel 
Claremont, Berkeley, Cal., C. O. 
Barnard, 2466 Kenwood Ave., San 
Jose, Cal., Executive Secretary. 

Oct. 17-18 — Fertilizer Section, Na- 
tional Safety Congress, LaSalle 
Hotel, Chicago; Thomas J. Olarke, 
Chairman. 


isement is keyed 

theast Branch, Amer- Aug. 9-ll—Ohio Pesticide Institute care this office. If advert to aged, 

of Agronomy, Univer- Meeting and Field Tour, Wooster, | 27—Middle West Soil Improve- 

ican Pa. - Ohio; Dr. J. D. Wilson, Ohio Agri- ment Committee, Annual Meeting, Classified advertising rate not qvenabie 

sty Paris nade Tree Con-| cultural Experiment Station, Woo- | Sherman Hotel, Chicago; Z. H. | | iments of new mechinery, products and 

ion ug 1-5—National § ae Mar ster, Secretary. Beers, Executive Secretary, 228 N. services accepted for insertion at mini- 
he ce, whe e LaSalle St., Chicago, DL mum rate of $9 per column inch, 


Aug. 10—Kentucky Fertilizer Confer- All Want Ads cash with order. 


ence; Guignol Theatre, University 
of Kentucky, Lexington. 

Aug. 15—National Joint Committee 
on Fertilizer Application, Coopera- 
tive Meeting with the American 
Society of Agronomy, University of 
California, Davis Campus. 

Aug. 15-19 — American Society of 
Agronomy and Soil Science Society 
of America, University of Cali- 
fornia, Davis Campus. 


Aug. 15-20—Farm & Home Mechan- 
ization Pageant, Michigan State 
College, East Lansing, Mich. ' 


Sept. 7-8—Corn Belt Anhydrous Am- 
monia Conference, University of 


Ann 
feren > Cal, 
Hotel, Santa Barbara, 

Chadwick, Secretary-Treas- 

the urer, Ohio State University. 
ie 3.19 — Summer Meeting of 
ar, Central Division, American 
8. phytopathological Society, 'Woo- 
further information 
H. ©. Young, Dept. of Botany 
Peat Pathology, Ohio Agricul- 
tural Experiment Station, Wooster, 


Ohio. 


Nov. 2-38 — Annual Convention, Pa- 
cific Northwest Plant Food Assn., 
Pilot Butte Inn, Bend, Ore.; Leon 
8S. Jackson, 702 Lewis Bldg., Port- 
land, Ore., Secretary. 

Nov. 4—Fertilizer Section, South 
Carolina Annual Accident-Preven- 
tion Conference, Hotel Francis 
Marion, Charleston, 8.C., Anton L. 
Foster, International Minerals & 
Chemical Corp., General Chair- 
man. 

Nov. 3-4—Northeastern Division, 
American Phytopathological Soci- 
ety, Eastern States Farmers Ex- 
change, Inc., 26 Central St., West 
Springfield, Mass. B. H. Davis, 


] BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES | 
Vv 


FERTILIZER PLANT - CHEMICAL PLANT 
located 60 miles from Minneapolis. Rich 
farming area. Ideally equipped for con- 
version to manufacturing liquid fertilizers. 
The price is right. Address 903, Croplife, 
Minneapolis 1, Minn. 


Assn., State Armory, Springfield, 
Ill.; Roy F. Broyhill, Dakota City, 
Neb., meeting chairman, 


Nov. 29-Dec. 2— Entomological So- 
ciety of America, Netherlands 
Plaza Hotel, Cincinnati, 


Never Underestimate the 
SALES POWE 
of YOUR NAME in 


* MARKE Illinois, Champaign-Urbana Cam-| Department of Plant Pathology, | noo. 5.7—Agricultural Ammonia In- 
YOUR pus, Advance Registrations Room | Wine ram’ | stitute, Kansas City; Jack F. Oris- 
i: Your label means controlled 216, Davenport Hall, Urbana, Il. | » secretary. well, Executive Vice President, 
sales! Wr Sept. 7-9 — National Agricultural | Claridge Hotel, Memphis, Tenn. 
Chemicals Assn., Spring Lake, Hotel k H Sen Dec. 5-7—Chemical Specialties Man- 
3 NJ.; Lea 8. Hitchner, NAO Ex- ufacturers Assn., 42nd Annual 
sale ecutive Secretary, 1145 19th st. | Sidney H. Bierly, Executive 
1 Sept. 7-9 — Ninth Annual Beltwide St., New York 17, N.Y., Executive 
300 So. 3rd @ Dept. CL ® Kansas City, Kansas ‘Cotton Mechanization Conf oe Nov. 17-18—Nitrogen Solution Field Secretary. ‘ 
Texas A&M College, National Cot- | 08: National Nitrogen Solution | 
ton Council of America, Box 18, 
'Multi-Wall Memphis 1, Tenn. 
PAPER | Sept. 11-16—American Chemical So- 
A G ciety, National Meeting, University en 
of Minnesota, Minneapolis. Dec. 28-30— American Phytopatho- 
er: 0 OND BAG & PAPER CO. 
Jin- Pine Bluff, Ark. - Chorlotte, N.C. onference, Poland Spring House, a . 8g B A K E R S. Pound, University of Wisconsin, 
or; Poland Spring, Maine. Madison, Wis., Secretary. 
rer; 
ser; 
rer; 
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Rast Acme Protection Equipment Frontier Chemical pe Pennsylvania Salt Manufacturing Company 
Tel. ricultural Chemicals Division, Gen E. Co..... = of Washington ............. 
Pittsburgh Coke & Chemical Co........... Gites ke Ohas. Pfizer & 
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(MP Equipment K. B. H. Corporation, 
lash- er Manufacturing Co. Pees Ketona Chemical Corporation. Dus Inc. 
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Kraft Bag Corporation. 


Wilson & George Meyer & O0......+..+.+++++5 
Michigan Chemical Corporation...........+.. 
Midstate Machinery 
Midwestern Spray-Chemical Co., Inc.......... 
Naugatuck Chemical Div., U.S. Rubber Co..... 
Nelson, Edward S., 
Niagara Chemical Division 


Stauffer Chemical Co............ 


pmpbell, H. D., Larvacide Products, Stoker, H. S., 
over Chemical Co.. Markley Laboratories, 8 Umbaugh Agricultural’ Chemical 


Union Bag and Paper Corp.............+.s.s5 
United Petroleum Gas Co..... 
U.S. Industrial Chemicals Co.. arin 


United States Phosphoric Products Division 
Tennessee Corp......... 


United States Potash 
U.S. Rubber Co., Naugatuck Chemical Div..... 


L Dupont do @ Food Machinery and Chemical Corp........ United States Steel 
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CROPLIFE’s sharp, incisive 
reporting studied 
every days the agricultural 
chemical 


CROPLIFE’s spot diagnosis 


the shifting agricultural chemical scend 


represents powerful influence 
this billion dollar market... 


NATIONAL COVERAGE WEEKLY .. . 

Croplife's carefully controlled circulation provides 
national coverage weekly of manufacturers, formulators, 
mixers and ingredient suppliers. 


PLUS REGIONAL COVERAGE BY CROP-AREAS .. . 

In addition, a unique regional circulation plan provides 
advertisers with a selective crop-area coverage of whole- 
sale and retail dealers and farm advisory personnel. 


_ WRITE—WIRE—PHONE our nearest office for a complete 


In addition to its national coverage, Croplife 
analysis of Croplife's important role in your advertising 


plan in these crop-areas program. 


Here isa COMPLETE advertising medium 
with COMPLETE coverage the market 


... for richer, fields 


published by The Miller Publishing Co. 


NEW YORK CHICAGO KANSAS CITY MINNEAPOLIS iim. 
114 East 40th Street 2272 Board of Trade Bldg. 614 Board of Trade Bldg. 2501 Wayzata Blvd.mm 
Murray Hill 3-3768 HArrison 7-6782 Victor 1350 MAin 0575 : 
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